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Ball aud Socket; Sherman’s Patent; French do. 
mproved ‘Truss; Bateman’s do. ; Shaker’s Rocking 
lieintzleman’s India Rubber Pad, made in Philacel. 


‘y turned Pad ‘Trusses; Stone’s do., double and sin- 
I'russes for children, of all sizes. 
»seriber makes and keeps on hand Shoes for deform- 


ooked feet, and is doing this every week, for children 
sin this city, and from out of the city. Specimens of 
anship may be seen at the Manufactory. 

will wait on individuals at their houses, when prefer- 
kes measure of infants at any age, and makes Trusses 
wuble and single ruptures, which may be worn without 
‘onvenience, and which in many cases will produce a 
re, in the space of six or twelve weeks, in such little 
he bas had occasion to make a number of Jate, the 
1 mothers of whom he will refer to, as well as the phy- 
whom they were recommended to Mr. Foster. 

als in this city have been cured of their complaints 
» Trusses of his meke for six or twelve months, so ag 
to leave them off; although some prefer never to 
. Truss entirely, after having once worn one, as the 
nee is but trifling. A good Elastic Spring Truss, 
ought to be, and well fitted, would be no more trou- 
he suspenders. Some of the individuals on whom 
» been effected, he is at liberty to refer to. He like 

ms individuals he will not make their complaints 
any one except when he is permitted to refer jo them 
a misfortune, and young persons do not want their 
mn. 

repaired at the shortest notice. 

lies wishing for any of these instruments wil) be wait- 
y MRS. FOSTER, at any of their homes, or at the 
e. J. FREDERICK FOSTER, Agent, 


‘ERTIFICATE FROM DR. WARREN. 

Boston, Jan. Tth, 1835, 
had occasion to observe that some persons afllicted 
ia have suffered much from the want of a skilful work. 
‘commodating ‘frusses to the peculiarities of their 
ve taken pains to inform myself of the competency 
*. FusteER to supply the deficiency occasioned by the 
Mr. Beats. After some months of observation of 
I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 
anufacture of these instruments, and ingenicus in ac. 
ing them to the variety of cases which occur. I feel 
erefore, called on to recommend him to my profes- 
bren end to the public, as a person well qualified to 
ir wants in regard to these important articles. 

»  eop OHN C. WARREN, 


PREM CEWMS 


description, executed with neatness, and on reasonable 
ton’s Heracp Orrice, 19 Washington Street, viz. 





—such as Sermons, Tack Manufacturers’, Shoe 

8, Catalogues, &c. ; Manufacturers’, &c. &c. ; 

3 Bianxs—Deeds, Mortgages, Re 

; ceipts, Certificates, Warrants, 
plain or enamelled Tax Bills, &c. &c. 


Fy Orders from the Country promptly attended to. 





\PPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LES J. HENDEE, Bookseller and Publisher, 131 
nington street, (up stairs,) Boston, being exclusively 
in the publication of School Books, would invite the 
of School Comm ttees, Teachers, and others, to the 
list of approved Scheol Books, which are in use in 

the best Schools and Academies in the United 


books, apart from their intrinsic merits, are manu- 
in superior style—the paper is white and clear, and 
ng durable. 
cester’s Primer of the English Language. 
- Second Book of Reading and Spelling. 
7 Third do. do. do. 
on Fourth Book of Reading Lessons. 
ion Reading Lessons, for Primary Schools. 
t’s English Grammar, with Exercises in Parsing. 
srook’s Geometry, for begimers. 
’s Arithmetic, with engravings. 


First Book of History, [The most popular 


Second do hap 
Third de series in use.) 


Child’s Botany, 9th edition, with engravings. 
it’s Little Philosopher, a valuable work for Primary 
thools 


e’s Geography for Children, with Maps, &c. 
h’s Book-Keeping. 
Mercaatile Arithmetic. 
es’s System of Penmanship. 
ica) Class Book, by Hon. Wm. Sullivan. 
al Class Book, by ion. Wn. Sullivan, 
id’s Algebraic Problems and Formule. 
Exercises in Algebra, and Key do, 
Exercises in Arithmetic. 
Popular Astronomy, cvlored plates. 
Elements of Plane Geometry—do. solid. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Elements of Chemistry, new stereotype ed 
’s Outline of Chronclogy, and chart. 
lrich’s Geography, with small and large Atlas. 
dbridge’s Geographical Copy Book. 
ns Practical and Mental Arithmetic. 
s Lectures on School Keeping. 
jon and Walker’s School Lictionary. 
ack’s Goldsmith’s History of England. 
ck’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome. 
ck’s Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 
e’s Algebra. 
nes of Sacred History, 
Id’s Etymological Dictionary. 
on Astronomy, with Keith on Globes. 
’s History of the United States. 
tss—Parley’s Book of the United States; with a 
aber of engravings on wood, designed expressly for 
, and executed in the best style—and eight maps on 
signed as an Introduction to the First Book of History, 
me author. 
addition to the above list, C. J. H. has constantly on 
arge supply of the different School Books published 
nited States. Booksellers, School Committees, and 
|, Supplied on favorable terms. April 19. 





ORTANT TO THE AFFLICTED. 


ns of the Limbs and Diseases of the Blood, of 
l years standing, cured in a few weeks, by Dr. 
\sH, successor to the late Dr. Bush. 


ISH respectfully informs his friends and the public, 
in consequence of the rapid increase of his practice he 
induced to take rooms in Court Square, three doors 
ov! street. : 

ih’s course of practice is the only effectual remedy for 
tinate diseases, White Swellings, and general diseases 
abs arising from weakness, sprains or dislocations— 
Humors or King’s Evil—Salt Rheum—St. Anthony's 
rosy, &c. 

h has the happiness to inform the public, and esyecial- 
licted, that seven-eighths of his patients have been en- 
red, and the remainder greatly benefitted, and that 
8 numerous list at the present time, there is not one Lut 
jing well and likely to be entirely cured. 

will be athis Rooms, in Court Square, every day, from 
he morning, until six in the evening. — 

es reasonable, and persons in limited circumstances 
considered. 


1, July 19, 1837. Im 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


ONS about purchasing Paper Hangings, are respect- 
invited to call at the Manufactory and Warehouse, at 
r of Salem and Endicott streets, where they may rely 
aining a good article for their money. 

—We have a number of experienced paper hangers in 
oy, and will thanktully receive and promptly execute 
rs for papering that our friends and the public may be 
lo favor us with. A share of patronage is respectfully 
ies SPEAR & MERRIAM. 

3 E. Spear, : 


MERRIAM. 


4m June 14 


D PALMER bas taken a Store in Hanover street, No. 
, where he has for sale a good assortment of ENGLISH 
» BOOTS AND SHOES, which he will sell very low 

He invites his friends and the public to call and ex- 


a store in Blackstone and Endicott streets, two doors 
Hanover street, where he has a large assortment of 
d Shves, wholesale and retail, t Oct. 1. 





.RRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES 
| descriptions, by the package or single pair, on 
d and for sale at No. 14 Dock Square, (opposite Fan- 
,) Boston, by WHITTIER & WARREN. 








TERMS OF THE HERALD. 
» HERALD is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
ithin two weeks from the time of subscribing. If pay- 
eglected afier this, $2.50 will be charged, and $3.00 
id at the close of the year. 
subscriptions discontinued at the expiration of eighteeD 
unless paid. 
the travelling preachers in the New England, Maine, 
y Hampshire Conferences are authorized agents, © 
yment may be made. 
Communications ou business, or designed fur publica- 
ic be addressed to the Editor, post paid, unless con 
10.00, or five subscribers. 
biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
- facts, must be accompanied with the names of whe 


ish agents to be particular to write the names of sub- 
and the name of the post office to which papers are ‘® 
n such a manner that there cauke no misunderstanding 
ce. 


Lasets—such as Apothecaries’, ; 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
THE SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT. 
To Professor D. D. Whedon, 

Rev. anp Dear Stx—* You will not, I presume, 
consider me an intruder, if, at the request of” Br. 
Merritt, “in consequence of his more important 
engagements, I make a few remarks upon the” ar- 
guments relied on “ by you, in the, discussion pend- 
ing between” Dr. Fisk and him. “The argu- 
ment, not the author is the main matter.” ‘To de- 
fine the terms to be used in controversy ordinarily 
saves much misunderstanding, and perplexity, and 
makes it quite unnecessary to resort to what you 
are pleased to term “random sermonizing,” and 
had you or your esteemed colleague in the fabri- 
cation of the seripture argument, seen fit to define 
the word slave, I cannot help thinking this discus- 
sion would have been considerably shortened. _Il- 
lustrations and descriptions have flowed from your 
pen in great plenty, but unequivocal definitions 
have been scarce. Whether you have not thought 
such things as definitions needful, or, like James 
on Flodden field, have wished to charge under 
cover of the smoke of your own camp, I cannot 
tell. Generally you seem to have reasoned on the 
assumption that one subject to the unlimited power of 
another over his life and limb, isa slave. But so 
long as the Autocrat of Russia, and the Turkish 
Sultan have this power over all their subjects, 
while at the same time those subjects are not slaves, 
the incorrectness of this view must be apparent. 

Incidentally, and perhaps inadvertently, you have 
given us what is just now needed. You say that 
the Greek of the sacred writings affords no instance 
“where the word despotes means any thing less 
than absolute proprietor ;” and again, “ the despotes 


[Whole No. 410. 





“ Words which are capable of being understood in 
either, should be taken in their generic, rather than 
in their specific sense.” ‘This rule you violate in 
the most palpable and unjustifiable manner. A 
genus in logic, says Webster, is “that which has 
several species under it, a class of greater extent 
than the species;” and a species is “a special 
idea, corresponding to the specific distinctions of 
things in nature.” You have admitted that doulos 
has at least three meanings, viz:—1, Slave—2, 
Emancipated freedman—3, Hired servant. It is 
not material how often or how properly the word 
is applied to the last two classes ; it is enough that” 
you admit it,is sometimes so applied. Now I ask, 
are not these three, so many classes of douloi, be- 
tween which there are distinctions? You will not 
deny that. they are “immeasurably diverse—wide 
asunder as liberty and slavery—as a man and le- 
galized property.” Then here are “distinctions of 
things in nature,” and as a consequence, logical 
species; and where there are species, there must 
necessarily be a genus which will include all the 
species. The word doulos then, has a generic and 
a specific sense, and is capable of being under- 
stood in either. Slave is a species. Servant, 
whether owned, hired, or obligated as a freedman, 
is the genus. Now you cannot assume antece- 
dently, that dowlot in the passage in question, is in- 
capable of being interpreted in its generic sense. 
To do so would be begging the question, since that 
is in substance, the very thing in debate. But if 
you cannot assume the incapability of such an in- 
terpretation, you are bound by the rule to render 
the word in its generic sense, to translate it ser- 
vant. But do you do this? Certainly you do not. 
Contrary to the rule, you interpret in the specific 
sense, and say that dowlot means slaves, and thus 
condemn your argument by the very author you 
brought to support it. “I think yon will soon be 
sick of quoting” Hedge’s Logic. : 

Because 2d, Your hypothesis derives no sup- 
port from the word doulos. 





of a doulos is the owner of a slave.” If 1 under- 
stand you then, a Slave is a man who is owned by 
another man, and a Master is a man who owns anoth- 
er man; and you claim that under certain circum- 
stances, the Bible justifies a continuance of this re- 
lation between two men. 

Here is the general question at issue between 
us. While I admit that the Bible justifies, under 
certain conditions, the subjection of some to others, 
the restraining them of their liberty, and the in- 
fliction of various evils upon them, I peny that it 
ever justified, under any conditions or circumstances 
whatever, One man in owning or assuming to own, 
the soul and body, the personality of another mau. 

Your letters have confined the argument to one 
passage of Scripture, viz: 1 ‘Tim. vi. 1, 2,3. You 
begin by intimating that this passage is our Phar- 
salia, and if we lose here, we are forever nonplus- 

eed, while you can make good your retreat toa 
dozen fastnesses, and fight over as many passages 
a battle as sanguinary as the present. Sir, it will 
be time enough to talk of resources for future war- 
fare when this fleld is lost or won. Simply be as- 
sured that we are not yet disposed to capitulate, 
nor would we, by boasting of our reserved strength, 
prove to the discerning our present weakness, as 
unluckily you have done. 

You call upon us to keep our “eye fixed un- 
flinchingly on this one question.” On what ques- 
tion? Not surely whether the pistot despotai of the 
second verse “were Christian masters of slaves!” 
That is not the question. I admit they were mas- 
ters, but I deny that they were owners. This is the 
question, Were they Christian owners of slaves ?— 
Unfortunately for you, we had our “eye fixed un- 
flinchingly” too soon, and clearly saw how dex- 
trously you attempted to substitute authority for 
proprietorship, master for owner. In what sense the 
douloi of this verse were servants, I am under no 
obligation to say; I do not assert that they were 
hired, Ido not deny that they were. All I deny 
is that they were of that species of servants who 
are owned, and otherwise with respect to their 
condition, in this argument I assert nothing, 1 know 
nothing. 

Now let us to the argument. I shall endeavor 
to maintain, that you have not proved the pistoi 
despotai of the second verse, to be Christian owners 
of slaves. Because, Ist, The view you take of the 
passage in your argument, makes you violate the 
rules by which you are bound to interpret written 
documents. 

Most unfortunately for yourself, have you acknowl 
edged the authority of the rules of interpretation laid 
down in Hedge’s Logie, since there are others stand- 
ing in connection with the one you quoted, “ equally 
true and fatal to your argument.” The one num- 
bered 10, reads thus: “ Doubtful words and phrases 
must always be construed in such a sense as will 
make them produce some effect, and not in such a 
sense as will render them wholly nugatory.” Your 
interpretation of the phrase “ under the yoke,” is in 
direct contravention of this rule, and so as to ren- 

der it without effect, wholly nugatory. You first 
claim that doulot means slaves, and then that “un- 
der the yoke, means, “not emancipated freed- 
men ;’ which is, of course, the same as slaves. 

This then is the sense of your paraphrase, “ Let 
as many slaves as are slaves, count their own mas- 
‘ters worthy of all honor,” &c. You cannot now 
admit that dowlot means servants. You have said 
it means slaves, and you have also asserted that 
under the yoke means slaves, or what is exactly the 
Same, “not emancipated freedmen.” There is 
then, when the “ words under the yoke” are used, 
a repetition of Abe same idea already expressed by 
ithe word douloi ; the same idea, and nothing more. 
At will follow that the phrase “under the yoke,” 
adds nothing to the idea already expressed by the 
.word douloi, and if it adds nothing it is without 
effect, wholly nugatory. 

By asserting then, that doulot in the first verse 
means slaves, you render the words “under the 
yoke” a mere tautology, and violate a most impor- 
stant rule of interpretation. 


From “the native force” of this word, you have 
endeavored to demonstrate that the pistoi despotai, 
were Christian owners of slaves. You refer the 
reader to a former article from your pen on this 
word, an article which unfortunately I have not by 
me at present, so that I must confine my remarks 
to what you say of it, and what you say in addition 
to it. You say you “shall take it for granted, that 
you showed that the word was the strongest in the 
language to express the deepest slavery—that when 
it was used out of this meaning, it was used in its 
improper sense—that in the country where Timo- 


thy lived, the number of slaves was immense, and 
that uf hired servants ueat tv nuuc,” &&. What 


ever Dr. Fisk and your other coadjutors may do, 
you may be assured, sir, that we grant no such 
thing. You have admitted that there was no one 
word which always meant slave; and this simple 
admission, renders the word doulos equivocal evi- 
dence, in any and every argument you can invent; 
and subjects you to the necessity of fixing in every 
case, the meaning of the word by the context, or 
some relative circumstance. Yet with all this be- 
fore you, you come up and claim that the “native 
force” of the word doulos and the fact “that it 
was the strongest in the language to express the 
deepest slavery,” prove that in this case it means 
slave, and nothing else. Do you not know that all 
this talk about the “native force” of the word is 
not to the point, so long as the rule requires you 
to render in the generic sense,—not slave, but ser- 
vant. Show us something out of the word which 
permits you to put the specific construction upon 
it, and we will be satisfied. And let me say here, 
that your argument about the strength of this word 
to express the deepest slavery, is quite as nugatory 
as the rest. Suppose I admit that “this was the 
strongest word in the language to express the 
deepest slavery;” what then? Does that prove 
this to be strong enough? I have yet to learn that 
the weakness of others proves me an Hercules !— 
This is indeed a new way of reasoning, a kind of 
see-saw argument, as one goes down, the other 
goes up. Can you tell me why the words upo 
zugon, (under the yoke,) are used in the first verse, 
if it be not for the reason that the word doulot was 
not strong enough to convey to the mind of Timo- 
thy the idea of slave? I believe you can assign 
no other reason whatever, for the introduction of 
these words. And how will you avoid the conclu- 
sion then, that when the words upo zugon, or oth- 
ers equivalent, or some relative circumstances, are 
not used to strengthen the idea of doulos, it is not 
to be referred to slaves, save as they belong to the 
common genus? But after all, what is the “ native 
force of the word doulos,” and what its strength to 
express the deepest slavery? The word occurs 
about 120 times in the New Testament, and the 
inquiry arises what does it mean there ? 

You must be aware that your argument respect- 
ing its “native force” derives no support from its 
etymology. Parkhurst says, doulos is from the He- 
brew word dol, signifying weak, powerless, poor, ex- 
hausted ; and in conformity with this primitive idea, 
the rendering of the derivative by the best lexi- 
cographers is servant, i.e. one subjected. In the 
root, it thus appears, there is no idea of property. 
How, or from whence then, does the derivative ob- 
tain this idea, which I understand you to claim is 
essential to it? By usage? You will recollect that 
usage does not give a word its “native force.”— 
This is obtained from its root, it parentage. But 
the root of doulos does not give it the force of a 
word denoting property, and consequently if it has 
that force, it is not its “ native force.” It must have 
gone into use as aterm denoting subjection, not 
property, and the question now arises ;—Has usage 
so connected the idea of property with that of sub- 
jection, as to make the proper rendering of doulos, 
Slave—a man owned? 

To settle this question, the only one now pend- 
ing about the word, no farther appeal can be made 
to its “native force,” since usage may have chan- 
ged the meanivg almost any way. We must take 
passages of the New Testament, where the word 








The 12th rule holds the following language, 


Occurs in such a connection as to make its mean- 





ing perfectly plain. By these, the rule for render- 
ing the word will be established, and to that rule 
all doubtful passages must submit ; since that which 
is doubtful, can never be permitted to becloud that 
which is clear. If in one place the meaning could 
not be mistaken, the existence of fifty doubtful 
passages, could not invalidate the rule which that 
one would establish, We must conclude in such 
case that the fifty ambiguous texts agree with the 
one which is clear. What then is the usage of the 
New Testament writers? I answer: 

The New Testament writers generally use the 
word doulos, as a generic term properly rendered 
servant ; giving notice by ™.e context or relative 
circumstances, whenever it denotes any particular 
species of servants. 

If you ask authority for this statement, I will re- 
fer you to men fully competent to face your “ pla- 
toon of critics,” men whose learning, integrity and 
number, equals that of your whole armament. I 
mean the translators of the common English Bi- 
ble. Can you tell me why these men, with the 
word slave at hand, always translated doulos, ser- 
vant, if it properly means slave? ‘They sir, obey- 
ed the rule which you discard, and translated the 
word according to the truth; and could their spir- 
its rise from death, they would know at whom to 
point the finger, while they charged him with 
“ writhing the language of the Bible so relentless- 
ly, that like a tortured witness, it testifies to any 
thing its inquisitor requires.” 

In conformity with the above rule, doulos must 
in all the following instances be rendered in its 
generic sense, i. e. servant, or servant in general. 

1. In all those passages where men are called 
the doulot of God, Jesus Christ, or the Lord. 

They are Matt. x. 25: xxv. 21—Acts xvi. 17— 
Rom. i. 1: vi. 20—Gal. i. 10O—Eph. vi. 6—Col. iv. 
12—2 Tim. ii. 24—Titus i. 1—James i. 1—1 Pet. 
ii. 16—2 Pet. i. 1—Jude J—Rev. i. 1: xi. 18: 
xv. 3: xix. 2, 5: xxii. 3, 6. 

I know you will say of ali these, that they prove 
nothing, since the “proprietorship of a master over 
his slaves, is not more absolute than the proprietor- 
ship of the Maker of his owncreation.” You must 
admit that God owns men in the same sense in 
which a master owns his slave, or in another. If 
he owns them in the same sense, then there are 
two ABSOLUTE owners in the same sense, of one 
piece of property, one man; an absurdity this, my 
good sir, which you will hardly attempt to defend. 
If he owns them in any other sense, then his right 
in them cannot be defined as the right of property 
in the case of slaves is defined, and his servants 
are not his slaves. I admit that God has authority 
over hie ercatures, (unlimited rave by hie nature.) 
but that he owns them, I deny. Call all thisa 
dream if you choose, but sir, you will be wakeful 
when you show its fallacy. 

2. In those passages where men are called the 
douloi of the church, or of a company of Christians. 
These are Matt, xx. 27—1 Cor. ix. 19—2 Cor. 
iv.5. You certainly do not believe that the apos- 
tles might own one of their number because he 
would be chief;” that the Corinthian church actu- 
ally did own St. Paul; nor they alone, but that he 
was owned by every body! Alas for Bishop Paul, 
if doulos properly means slave, he was under more 
than twenty-nine masters, and certainly was to be 
pitied. 

3. In those passages where men are called the 
doulot of sin, or righteousness. They are John 
viii. 34—Rom. vi. 16, 17, 19 —2 Pet. ii. 19—Rom. 
vi. 18, 19, 20. 

A man’s sin or righteousness is his property, 
and of course what he owns, cannot own him. I 
do not profess to have quoted all the passages 
where the word does not and cannot mean slave. 
I have left out of the view all texts where a secu- 
lar relation of any kind is spoken of, and taken 
those on which folly or obstinacy alone, could 
raise an argument. Yet I have here about one 
third of all the instances of its use in the New 
Testament, and were it not that the argument would 
be too protracted, it could easily be shown that in 
more than one half the places where it occurs, it 
does not, and cannot mean slave, but only servant 
in general. Whether this be “frequency,” or “of- 
tenness” is to me of little consequence. It es- 
tablishes the rule laid down at the beginning, and 
leaves your interpretation to contend with the rule 
of logic, sound philology, and common sense. 

And here I pause to notice one or two things, 
which could not well be brought in before. You 
seem to think you have run abolitionists into the 
great absurdity of supposing the “apostle wholly 
let alone the overwhelming majority, and lavished 
a great amount of good advice upon their hired 
servants, of which there were scarce any to receive 
it.” This you urge as a consequence of our inter- 
pretation of douloi and despotai. I am so unfortu- 
nate as to see no absurdity in all this, if it were 
true; for lst, Ministers of the gospel, a class much 
smaller than hired servants, have fifty times the 
amount of good advice given them which is lavish- 
ed upon the doulot. 2d, Soldiers, a class much 
larger than the douloi, have nota word of advice 
given them in all the epistles. 3d, The advice, 
though given to the “scarce any” class, was good 
advice, and might be of great use to them, and all 
this being true, I see no ground for the charge of 
absurdity. 

But your whole argument is false. Even if we 
should say slaves, as a class, were not referred to 
in the epistles, it would not necessarily follow that 
hired servants were. We believe that generally, 
no specific class of servants is referred to; but on 
the contrary the genus, which includes all the class- 
es. The advice therefore, while it is given to no 
species as such, comes to every individual in the 
genus, to every servant, of every class, or whatever 
be his bond of servitude. With this view of the 
subject, where, according to your own showing, is 
the absurdity in the case? With us who extend 
the advice to every servant, of all classes, or with 
you who limit it to one species. A sophism, my 
dear sir, is a hiltless sword; wo to the hand that 





wields it. 


The other subject on which I wish to say a lit- 
tle here, is the authority of Dr. Clarke on the word 
doulos. He says, “although doulos frequently sig- 
nifies a slave, or bondman, yet it often implies a 
servant in general.” On this you say, “ Dr. Clarke 
believed that the meaning of hired servant was so 
unfrequent, that there is not one passage in the 
New Testament in which he decides it exclusively 
to mean a hired servant.” You will recollect that 
Dr. C. does not use the phrase hired servant, which | 
you have so adroitly substituted, but servant in gen- 
eral. Now then, if Dr. C. says doulos “ often means 
servant in general,” and then always translates it 
slave, he contradicts himself, and his authority is 
good for nothing; but if on the otker haud, his 
assertion and translation agree, yours is labor lost; 
since then he will often render it “servant in gen- 
eral.” So doubtless he would translate, if he 
agreed with the actual state of things in the Ro- 
man empire, for it is a fact that the number of 
servants in general, was on/y less than that of slaves. 
Gibbon says, Vol. i. p. 52, “ Without interpreting 
in their utmost strictness the liberal appellations 
of legions, and myriads, we may venture to assert 
that the proportion of slaves who were valued as 
property, was more considerable than that of servants 
who can be computed only as an expense.” Gib- 
bon ventures to say there were more slaves than 
servants. You roundly assert, the one class was 
“overwhelming” the other “next to none.” 

Because 3d, The word despotes is rather against, 
than in favor of your hypothesis. You claim that 
the “despotes of a doulos is the owner of a slave ;” 
i.e. that the proper rendering of despotes is owner. 
I deny that such is the true sense of the word. 

If despotes means owner, it must have obtained 
this signification either from the root, or from usage. 
Does it obtain it from the root? Despotes is from 
despozo, to rule, and this again is from deo, to tie and 
pous, the foot. [See Grove.] ‘The idea seems to 
have been taken from chaining captives by the 
foot, and hence despozo, (literally to tie the foot) 
would be to restrain one of liberty ; to make him 
a bondman or servant. Desposo is accordingly 
rendered by Grove, to govern, rule; to domineer, 
tyrannize,; lord it, usurp. Thus far, there is no 
idea of proprietorship, but only of power or au- 
thority; since to restrain one of liberty, and to 
make hima bondman is not to own him. The verb 
never means to own, and of course the noun, which 
is derived from the verb, as it can receive nothing 
from the verb which it does not possess, can never 
mean an owner, unless usage turns it out of its lit- 
eral signification. 

The “native force” of the word despotes is then 
no evidence in favor of your hypothesis, whatever 
the usage may be. Doubtless you felt this when, 
asa “more decisive way of settling this matter” 
of native force, you appealed, not to the etymology 
of the word, but to usage. Sir, if the “native 
force” of that term be what you pretend, why did 
you not go back to the record of its genealogy, and 
prove from thence that the noble blood of slave 
ownership animated it. Was it because you felt 
that the application of this term to slave owner- 
ship, was, like the ownership itself, illegitimate and 
unauthorized ? What else could have led you into 
such an illogical argument, such a fallacia accidentio 
as you have perpetrated, in endeavoring to show 
what was the native force of a term, by the acci- 
dental use to which it was put hundreds of years 
after it was originated? You might as logically 
prove that Napoleon was a king’s son, because 
finally he wore the robes of royalty, and swayed 
its sceptre. 

If then the primitive idea of this word is one of 

power, not of ownership, and if therefore, the na- 
tive signification is master, not Owner, as in such 
case it must be, it will only be necessary to inquire 
if usage has so added to the force or idea of the 
term as to make it mean owner. 
But I beg you to observe, that in case it should 
appear that despotes sometimes means owner, it will 
not thence follow that that is the native and proper 
rendering, but on the contrary, as this new signifi- 
cation would be derived from usage alone, its use 
in that sense, can only be an accommodated and 
improper one. The burden of proof in the case, 
will not then, as you vainly imagine rest on us.— 
According to yourself, the primary and literal, “is 
always the presumptive sense, unless the contrary 
be proved.” It has been shown above, that the 
primary and literal sense, is master, not owner, and 
of course, this “is always the presumptive sense, 
unless the contrary be proved.” If then you assert 
that despotes in the passage under consideration 
means owner, you assert what you are bound to 
prove, not bythe word itself, but by something ex- 
ternal to it; and our demand for that proof is not 
quite as “unconscionable” as you seem to suppose. 
Depend upon it, sir, it is one you must meet before 
“this matter” is settled. 

But to return to the question. I admit then, that 
sometimes the word was taken out of its literal 
and original sense, and used as the title of one 
owning slaves, not because the word imported pro- 
prietorship, but because a slave owner, was always 
at the same time an owner and a master, or des- 
potes. And thus the word was made significant 
not only of its own proper idea, but also of anoth- 
er, which, by the adventitious association of things, 
had become connected with it, but did not properly 
belong toit. Even this however, rarely took place, 
despotes meaning generally, as it did originally, a 
master or lord, and not an owner. Here I come 
directly in contact with your “more decisive way 
of settling this matter.” I cannot help it; I only 
regret, for your sake, that the path to truth leads 
through your hypothesis, not io it. 

You make a broad, intimidating assertion that 
the Greek of the sacred writings does not afford a 
single instance “where the word despotes means 
any thing less than absolute proprietor.” There 
are two reasons why you should not be so fast, my 
good sir. The first is, that when you say there 1s 
no instance “where despoles means any thing less 





‘than absolute proprietor,” you beg the question ; 





since the very thing in debate is, whether it means 





less in the text under consideration. The second 
is, you assume a position to which you have no 
right, and iliogically endeavor to shift the burden 
of proof upon us, who occupy purely negative 
ground, Sir, it “ would be a most unconscionable 
demand to require us to prove” a negative, when 
the affirmative had heen supported only by bare 
assertion. You say the word in every instance 
means “absolute proprietor.” We say it does not. 
You then challenge the production of the passage 
where it does not. We deny your logical right to 
demand this; and in our turn, we challenge the 
production of the every passage where it does; and 
we beg you not to use your naked assertions as 
evidence, until you have proved that despotes means 
owner in every passage of the Septuagini, Apocry- 
pha, and New Testament. This is your work, not 
ours. 

So far as the New Testament is concerned, I 
challenge you to produce the text, where despotes 
means a proprietor of any thing external to the 
person bearing that title. I know it indicates the 
proprietorship of authority, or power; but these are 
in their possessor, and not in the thing over which 
they are exercised. ' Never, sir, in the New Testa- 
ment, is the proprietorship extended to an exter- 
nality. The word you are aware, oceurs in thir- 
teen passages. Does it mean owner in each? I 
claim that such cannot be the proper rendering, 

1. In those passages where Jesus Christ or God 
are called despotai. «Of these there are six. 'They 
are, Luke ii. 29, Lord (despota) now lettest thou, 
&c.; Acts iv. 24, Lord (despota) thou art God; 2 
Tim. ii, 21, Meet for the Master’s (despotes) use ; 
2 Pet. ii. 1, Even denying the Lord (despoten) that 
bought them; Jude 4, Denying the only Lord (des- 
poten) God; Rev. vi. 10, How long, oh Lord, (des- 
potes) holy and true. Here are six of the thirteen 
passages. Does the word mean owner in each? 
“ Certainly,” you will say, but Iam not ready to 
agree with you. I disagree with you, because (1) 
if despotes here means owner, there are two absolute 
owners of one thing, in the same sense, and at the 
same time. The douloi of the passage under con- 
sideration being equally such of God, and of their 
earthly masters, so that one was as truly their des- 
potes as the other. The right of property is, you 
know, like the impenetrability of matter, perfectly 
exclusive ; and if so, how can two persons own 
one thing at the same time? I do not know but 
you have some strange crotchet of a theory in your 
head which will untie this Gordian knot in your 
estimation, and make all clear. Indeed I should 
infer as much from what you say of a “more ab- 
solute proprietorship.” This to me isan idea per- 
fectly unique. I had always until this phrase en- 
lightened me, supposed that the absoluteness of 
proprietorship did not admit of comparison, and 
that one must be absolute proprietor, or no pro- 
prietor at all. 

But to return. You can take which horn of this 
dilemma you choose—either will prove fatal. 

If God our Despotes, be an owner, man, under the 
same conditions, cannot be, and your theory is ex- 
ploded. 

If God our Despotes, be not an owner, then six out 
of thirteen passages establish the rule that despotes 
is not to be rendered owner ; and to this rule your 
translation of the passage in question must con- 
form, and this again scatters your theory to the 
winds. 

Because (2) according to yourself, no man can 
do service to two masters. You approvingly quote 
Dr. Bloomfield, who says of the phrase “ despise 
them,” “ This denotes neglecting to obey their or- 
ders.” You inform us that he quotes as parallel 
Matt. vi. 24, “He will hold to the one and despise 
the other.” Admit that “to despise” is the same 
in both cases, it will follow that their opposites, 
“to hold to,” and “to do service,” (doulewetosan) 
are the same also. This parallel passage declares 
that no man can serve two masters ; and of course, 
if he cannot serve two masters, he cannot be the 
servant (doulos) of two, and two cannot be his 
despotes. By the showing then of your own wit- 
nesses, who “turn treacherous and testify against 
you,” God and man cannot both be the despotat of 
one person, in your sense of that word. 

Because (3) the substitution of the word owner 
for Lord, in the texts above quoted, will make them 
superlatively nonsensical. Now owner lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace ; Owner thou art God; 
Oh owner, holy and true—are specimens of the Bi- 
ble we should read, had you translated it. I beg 
leave to assure you I am more than ever satisfied, 
that the translators of our received version were 
men of sense, and did their work much better than 
many of their successors in philological labors 
would have done, could they have been in their 
places. 

2. 1 deny the existence of evidence to show that 
it means owner in those passages where men are 
called oiko despotes, masters of a house. They are 
Matt. xxiv. 43, Mark xiv. 14, and Luke xiu. 25, 
with the parallel passages. You tell us that some 
persons have quoted these texts “to their own con- 
fusion.” Really! and how do you prove this _— 
Why, sir, by saying that “ the despotes of an oikos 
is the owner of a house, just as the despotes of a 
doulos is the owner of a slave.” Yes, my good sir, 
just so, and in no other way. Did you dream that 
we should take this wholesale assertion, supported 
by not even the meagre evidence of authority, as 
proof in the case? Whatever were your hopes, 
we assure you you have mistaken us altogether.— 
We are not thus convinced. We deny that oiko 
despotes means any thing more than master of a 
house, (and he may be such by sufferance or lease 
as well as ownership) and we challenge you to 
prove that it means owner of a house, in one single 
passage. 

Passing by the few remaining texts where earth- 
ly rulers are called despotat, I claim that the texts 
quoted, (a majority of all in the New Testament 
where the word occurs) fully sustain the assump- 
tion that it is not the usage of the New Testament 
writers to employ this term to indicate ownership, 
but only authority or power. This is a rule to 
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which you are bound to conform in translating the | 


passage in question, unless you can produce in this 
specitic case, a good reason for a ditlerent rendering. 
This you have not brought, and this you cannot 
bring; and it will therefore remain true that neither 
the “native force,” nor the usage of the word justify. 
you in rendering pistous despotas “ believing owner ot 
slaves.” * 

Because, 4th, The actual connection between the 
two verses is evidence against your theory. The 
word which connects the verses, if connected at all, is 
the particle de ; and the proper question is, does this 
word so connect the verses, that the qualifications 1m- 
posed upon the word doulos in the first verse, are ex- 
tended to the same word in the second. Donnegan 
says, “ de, a particle, alone, signifies but, yet, however ; 
and Goodrich’s Greek Grammar, page 251, under the 
head of “Particles of difference, or contrast ;” reads 
thus; “de, expresses opposition less strongly than al- 
la, and is often used merely as a particle of transi- 
tion, where no other particle could be introduced ; 
to avoid the entire want of connection between claus- 
es or sentences.” Now whether we say that de in 
this case shows direct opposition between the verses, 
(only less strong than that indicated by alla,) and so 
render it but; or that it is merely a particle of transi- 
tion, which should be translated yet, or however,—you 
gain nothing. In the one case the verses would be 
positively opposed to each other, and in the other, 
there would be “an entire want of connection be- 
tween” them, were it not for this particle, (kat, ac- 
cording to the rule could not be used) which, while it 
guards against this, at the same time expresses oppo- 
sition sufficiently strong to dissever the verses in their 
specific statements. Either way then, your view of 
the connection is wrong. Iustead of the agreement 
which you claim exists, there is an actual contrast be- 
tween the verses. But in what does that opposition 
consist? The injunctions in both verses are, as I have 
elsewhere shown, the same; the opposition is not 
there, and no where is it that I can see, or you can 
show, except in the condition of the douloi of the two 
verses. It is between the two nouns, that this parti- 
cle of contrast is interposed, for the very purpose of 
saving the douloi of the second verse, from being con- 
ditioued like those of the first, by the phrase “under 
the yoke.” The condition of a noun never passing 
beyond a particle of contrast interposed between it, 
‘and a repetition of it. If the above view be correct, 
then the verses are dissevered, and your theory is 
proved incorrect. 

Because, 5th, The latter part of the second verse 
will not ouly admit, but seems to require a translation 
different from the present, and one which will go far 
to show that the douloi of the second verse were not 
owned. I beg leave ‘on this point to offer an extract 
‘from a communication from Rev. H. Walden, a mem- 
ber of the N. E. Conference. The extract will speak 
for itself. 

** Oi tés euergesias antilambanomenoi. These words 
are rendered partakers of the benefit ; but tosay the least, 
this translation gives no just idea of the original ; for Lst, 01 
is not render a at all: 2d, tes ewergesias should not be ren- 
dered ‘the benefit,’ but the beneficence, or operative 
gvodness: 3d, The verb is represented as meaning, to 
receive, whereas it really means to give, or restore to 
others. 4th, The true rendering will theretore be about 
as follows:—* They are faithful and beloved, who, on ac- 
‘count of the operative goodness, are restoring all things to 
their servants,’ ” 

In support of the above rendering permit me to 
observe, antilambanomenoi is from anti, against, and 
lambano, to take. Anti always signifies opposition of 
situation or action, as antipolis a city, opposite toa 
‘city. Baino,to go; antibaino, to go against ove that 
is going, so as to meet, resist, &c. So it signifies ac- 
tiov opposite to action of the same kind ; walking is 
opposed hy walking, assertion by assertion, and po- 
litical action by political action. See antilego, anti- 
grapho, antipolitenomai, &c. In all these, and in very 
inuny Other cases, anti prefixed, signities sending 
back the same thing in kind and name, as is indicated 
by the simple verb, Hence if lambano signifies to 
take, with anti pretixed, it will signify to untake, or 
send back in kind and name, the thing that has been 
taken, or where that cannot be, an equivalent. (See 
Lev. xxv. 35—2 Chron. xxviii. 15,23: and xxix. 34 
—Luke i. 54—Acts xx. 35.) This is the radical 
meaning, and should never be lost sight of. Now, as 
restoring thus to others, is helping them, this word, 
specially when in the middle voice, as in the passage 
is question, means to render to others the help they 
especially need, and hence a variety of definitions 
arise in agreemetit with this fact, and are laid down 

‘in the Lexicons. To lift up him who has fallen, to 
save the weak from his enemies, to give food to the 
hungry, to rescue the drowning man, or restore lib- 
‘erty to the captive, would be helping him, and hence 
the verb has all these meanings, and more, although 
.properly it can mean nothing but helping out of diffi- 
culties or misfortune as aforesaid. Let this be borne 
in mind; since to misapprehend the radical meaning 
‘of words, often involves one in difficulty similar to 
that of a man of whom I have somewhere read, who, 
learning from the dictionary, that to pickle, meant to 
preserve, concluded that the words were synonymous, 
and going to compliment the king immediately after, 
he said, “May your Majesty be pickled ten thousand 
years.” According to the foregoing, this verb will 
mean fo liberate, when that is the help needed. This 
Certainly is sometimes the case, and if ever, surely with 
‘the doulot of 1 Tim. vi.2. Schrevelii, Robinson, 
“Grove and Donnegan, say that in the middle voice, 
the word meaus “to help or relieve, or to support, to 
aid, succor,” &c.; and the first adds, libero, to libe- 
.Frate, (evidently it must mean this in some cases, for 
soinetimes effectual help could not otherwise be giv- 
en) so that when used with a noun in the genitive 
Case, as in the passage in question, it means opitulor, 
*to relieve or redress wrongs ; such is its only meaning 
in that case ;—so [ understand him. Hence it must 
-have this meaning in the passage in question. To 
this agrees the biblical use of the term, as shown be- 
fore, But partakers means not to help or relieve oth- 
ers, but to take to themselves equally. The masters 
must have been very kind, “faithful, and beloved,” 
‘to devour the eartiings of the doulot equally! Dr. 
Clarke, prefixes joint to the word, and from this it 
would seem that they agreed to make common stock 
-gf the avails of the -labor of their doulot. But Ist, 
This will admit of no proper rendering of anti, and 
2, It agrees neither with the Lexicons, nor the scrip- 
tural use of the term, to say nothing of the sense, if 
‘it makes any. But co return, as anvilambanomenoi, 
‘signifies to relieve, or redress the wrongs, euergesia 
cannot be the object of the action; but being in the 
genitive case, and the cause or origin of action being 
put in that case, (See Goodrich’s Greek Grammar, p. 
184, where he gives as an illustration, philet anton tes 
arcles, he loves him for [on account of] his virtue, 
and also Matt. v. 32, parektos logou porneras, “except 
on account of adultery ”) ‘it must be rendered as the 
cause or origin of the action expressed by the follow- 
aug verb, and hence should betranslated tes euergesias, 
on account of the operative goodness. Eurygetema 
means benefit; energesia, beneficence ; (the one the 
effect, the other the cause,) so says Schrevelii; and 
Robinson, and Frederick Jacobs say essentially the 
same. The word occurs in Acts iv. 9, where literally 
it reads, “of the euergesia of the impotent mau, by 
which he was made whole,” and this in the next versie 
is said to be the name of Christ, which is not a work, 
but is, or contains active heating virtue, and hence 
euergesia should here be rendered beneficence, or ac- 
tive virtue. Oi I render as a relative pronoun, who. 
Arius Montanus in his Latin version, renders it quia, 





*1 donot know but you learned to translate despotes 
owner, from this passage,—'Ore Ziovs xai MwAOvUEES 
Hoot In Th ode rorety &rexQirato dvdgav Ug yew zai mode 
Tov xiovxa, xigvece, ty, ei tig &éhee Deonotyy abta 
moiuoSai.— Diog. Laert. vi. 29. ‘The sense seems to be 
this :—Diogenes being taken captive, the one purchasing 
him inquired what he knew how todo? He answered, 
“to govern men.” And to the crier he said, ‘‘ Offer me, 
if any one wishes to buy a master (despoten) for him- 
self.” Pray did he mean “to purchase an owner for 
himself?” 





[who] and Goodrich in his Greek Grammar, p. 184, 
says it was formerly arelative pronoun. It may how- 


ever, be rendered as an article, and then despotat must | 


be repeated after it. 

“ With the above view, the passage will teach that 
the masters, from the active goodness of their hearts, 
(implied by the words faithful, beloved and believing,) 
voluntarily and cheerfully redressed the wrongs of 
their douloi, restoring to them all that had been 
taken from them. This would be efficient help, and 
under such circumstances might the apostle with 
propriety exhort servants to labor still for masters 
who ha proved themselves so worthy ef confidence 
and love. 5 

Because, 6th, Should I admit that the douloi of the 
second verse were actual slaves, and the pistot despo- 
tai their legal owners, there is nothing in either verse 
to sanction that relation. The injunction in the first 
verse is to “count their own masters worthy of all 
honor.” Does this sanction the relation? If it does 
then is every man condemned to slavery by that com- 
mand, “Honor all men.” The directions of the sec- 
ond verse are two; Ist, Not to despise their masters ; 
and 2d, To do them service. How you can translate 
kata phroneitosan “to withdraw from subjection,” 1 
have not “hypocritical legerdemain” enough about 
me to even conjecture. The literal meaning, as you 
well know, is “think against,” which is the same as 
the English term despise ; and the word indicates not 
an act of the body, bat a state or act of the mind.— 
This duty of not despising another, is a duty we are 
bound to perform toward any one, and every one ; 
and I am yet to learn that the performance of it, makes 
one aslave. What, sir! must we despise others in 
order to be free? But this “doing service,” this dou- 
leuetozan, does not this sanction slavery? By no 
means does it. Paul did service [doulewetozan] when 
he was the servant [doulos] of the Corinthian church, 
and much more extensively when he was the servant 
[doulos] of all; but Paul was no slave. He talked as 
loudly of his personal rights, and authority, and prop- 
erty, as any freeman would. He even obtained de- 
liverance from chains by declaring that he was a Ro- 
man citizen, and born free. Paul was notaslave, and 
yet he felt as much bound “to act the doulos” to the 
church, as he was disposed to impose the same obli- 
gation upon others. The principle on which he ur- 
ged this duty, in case the doulot were actually slaves, 
was not that of the master’s right, but, of the propriety 
of patient and unresisting sufferance of wrong. The 
broad ground of that command “ But I say unto you 
that ye resist not evil,” &c. fully covered this injunc- 
tion; while the right of the master to continue the 
slavery another hour, was left a grave question for 
him to settle in view of the Judgment, in which, from 
the God with whom there is no respect of persons, 
“he that hath done the wrong, shall receive for the 
wrong he hath done.” 

Professor Stuart, who like yourself believes the 
douloi of the second verse were slaves, after com- 
menting on the directions given to them, says, “ what 
was the duty of the masters with respect to emancipa- 
tion, is another question.” Yes, sir, quite “ another 
question ;” and one I conceive not at all touched by 
the advice given to the slaves, if such they were ; and 
for aught these directions show to the contrary, the 
masters might be damned for inflicting the very 
wrongs the slaves were exhorted patiently to suffer. 
Your argument on this point is a sophism. You say, 
“If these were duties due from the slave to the mas- 
ter, they were obligations which the Christian master 
night claim frum his slave.” But they were not due 
from the slave to his master, but from the man to 
his God, on account of the peculiar situation in which 
le was placed. Would you say because God has 
commanded to turn the other cheek when one is 
smitten, that it is therefore an obligation which he 
who smote me hasa right to demand? What absurd- 
ity would this be! And yet the cases are precisely 
parallel, and the principle on which the commands 
are based, the same. ‘Talk about the rights of mas- 
ters, when you can find them defined in the Bible ;— 
and talk about a sanction of slavery, when you have 
shown the master’s rights—not tillthen. In case then 
the doulot were slaves, the relation has no sanction 
from this text; and I need not tell you that if they 
were not, the commands can be as easily explained 
and vindicated. You gain nothing if they were slaves, 
but I stili deny that they were such. 


Because, 7th, Your construction makes the same 
command, to be given to the same persons, in almost 
the same breath. “'To honor,” and “ not to despise,” 
are the same thing. “ Not to despise” you say, means 
“not to withdraw from subjection;” and this, of 
course, would cover the whole ground of your as- 
sumed slave obligation. The doulos in the first verse, 
is there required to do all a slave can be obligated to 
do, and in the second verse he of course is required 
todo no more. You say that the doulot of the sec- 
ond verse, belong to the “universality ” addressed in 
the first. All was said to these persons in the first 
verse then, that could be said, why must it be said 
over to them again in the next? Perhaps you can ac- 
count for the tautology, as your theory causes it. I 
wait your explanation. Till I have it, I shall believe 


the command was repeated because the same persons | T 


were not addressed both times, because they belong- 
ed to different classes. 

Because, 8th, Your theory derives no support from 
the “historical circumstances” of which you boast 
so loudly. Two of the authorities you bring to the 
stand on this point, cut each other’s throats to settle 
the question whether the “ultraists” were Gnostics 
or Judaizers. If they knew, pray why did they fight 
about it? Two others testify upon hearsay, one as- 
suring us that “i appears there were teachers,” so 
and so; and the other says, “ false teachers, commonly 
supposed to have been Judaizers.” Only one man 
testifies to what he did not know,and could not know, 
that they were certainly Judaizers. One witness in 
five, who will testify point blank in a poor case, is 
quite a fair proportion. These are your authorities to 
show who the “ultraists” were! Sir, geod men 
though they might be, if they were not truer to their 
cause than these, I would not be sergeant of “a pla- 
toon” of your “critics” for this war, a whit quicker 
than Falstaff would march with his soldiers through 
Coventry. Who the teachers referred to were, not 
one of your witnesses knows. The account given of 
them by the apostle, we have in the book, and do not 
need to take it at second hand. Far better will it be 
to refer directly to this description, for the more we 
refer the authority on this point, the more shall we be 
bewildered. Coleridge says, “I never could get 
much information out of the biblical commentators. 
Cocceius has told me most, but he and all of them 
have a notable trick of passing siccissimis pedibus over 
the parts which puzzle a man of reflection.” In this 
case where there is not one jot of history on the sub- 
ject, all must be conjecture; and general agreement 
would be perfectly compatible with essential error. 
A false hypothesis adopted at first, might, as it doubt- 
less has been in this case, be followed without much 
thought, and the result would be agreement in a false 
theory. I believe the context will decide who, and 
what these ultraists were, better than a dozen platoons 
of critics possibly can do. Let us appeal then to the 
context. The false teachers are charged as follows: 
—lIst, They were “ Proud.” Through all time, this 
has been the prime attribute of the slaveholder and 
his abettors, but so far as I recollect, it is a sin which 
has never been charged upon abolitionists of any age. 
Itis the peculiar sin of the one, and seldom has the 
other been deemed guilty of it, never as an abolition- 
ist. 2d, They “consented not to——the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ;” which were, “neither be ye 
called masters, for one is your master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” “ Ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them,an they that are 
great, exercise lordship upon them; but it shall not be 
so among you—and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your (doulos) servant.” To these whole- 
some words the ultraists would not consent. Proba- 
bly they thought of the douloi as we read of the Gen- 
tiles in Luke xxii, 25—“ They that exercise authority 














upon them are called benefactors.” How very like 
the miserable cant of proslavery men in our day is 
this! “Emancipation at once would be an evil,a 
great injury to the slaves themselves, and the death of 
the masters! The evil must be put down slowly if 
at all! Christian masters hold their slaves under 
the law, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them,’ they are doing 
the best for them they can! They are benefactors ! !” 
I have heard too much of this, and I have read in it 
the character of those who “consent not unto the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Such were your 
ultraists. They turn point blank against emancipa- 


at the very gate of your citadel. 3d, They “doated 
about questions, and strife of words.” It seems they 
let alone plain commands like that in Ex. xxi. 2, and 
disputed about words. Whether they wrote a labored 
argument, to show that “the native force of the words 
doulos and despotes,” sanctioned the conduct of Chris- 
tians in owning and selling men, I do not pretend to 
say. Evidently however, their labors were confined 
to “the philological part mainly ” of the argument on 
this subject. They strove about words. Whether 
you can find the prototype of your own labors in this 
description, you of course must judge. 4th, They 
“would be rich.” This was the ruling passion with 
them. But if they went to preaching abolition to get 
rich, they took a strange way. Pray how does con- 
tending with avarice, in the worst form in which God 
ever suffered it to live on the earth, tend to make a 
man rich? I would as soor seek honor by writing in 
defence of slavery, as gold by preaching emancipa- 
tion, and the one employment would be as profitless 
as the other. But is this, was it ever, a fair descrip- 
tion of abolitionists? Has a desire to be rich been 
the ruling passion with any class of whom you ever 
read or heard? No, sir. In honesty you must an- 
swer the question against yourself. You must admit 
these were no abolitionists. Sth, They were guilty 
of “supposing that — is godliness.” And if this 
be not slaveholding Christianity, I know not what is. 
This is that kind of godliness which permits its pos- 
sessor to trample down the rights of others, to buy 
and sell them, to degrade them, to rob them of their 
humanity, and inflict upon them every injury which 
the malice of man can devise, and all for gain—all 
that their coffers may groan with the weight of their 
ill gotten pelf. And who are they who “suppose that 
gain is godliness,” but those who contend that this 
unhallowed system of extortion is perfectly consistent 
with Bible morality ? Théy, sir, who call gain godli- 
liness, are not—they never were abolitionists. Ever 
has the arm of emancipation been bared to hold the 
oppressor from clutching his prey. Ever has the 
voice of liberty been raised against the fiendish sen- 
timent that gain is godliness; until denounced, repu- 
diated, and abhorred, it has fled for sanctuary to the 
bosoms of slaveholders and their abettors. ‘There it 
has fuund its shelter, and there will it nestle in safety, 
until the last fetter isriven. 6th, The source of this 
infernal theory is developed by the apostle, when he 
says, “the love of meney is the root of all [panton 
ton kakon] these evils” Whether it is more likely 
that the love of money would produce a defence of 
slavery, or a theory and practice in opposition to it, 
judge you. I will neither insult you, nor my readers, 
by arguing the question for a moment, if the love of 
money can be the root of abolitionism. It may be in- 
sanity, it may be error, but it is not and cannot be the 
love of money which produces the willing sacrifice, 
and the enthusiasm of abolitionists. What is true in 
this matter now, was true in the days of Timothy, 
and will be true while the world stands. This des- 
cription does not apply to the advocates of emancipa- 
tion in any age, but it does apply to slaveholders and 
their defenders in every age, in all its specific state- 
ments ; and it seems to me very probable, that those 
denounced by the apostle, instead of teaching eman- 
cipation, soothed the conscience of the almost Chris- 


tian, by assuring him that Christian goodness did not 
require that he should restore all things to his slaves, 


No, sir; these were no abolitionists. With all the ef- 
fort made, no one has been able to prove, either that 
the false teachers were Judaizers, or that they taught 
emancipation. ‘The learned have conjectured, and 
they have disputed, and after all, John Gilpin like, 

ss ___ Where they did get up, 

They did again get down,” 

The context is against them, and the wageese is 
against them; let them settle the difficulty with both 
as they can. 

Besides, should it appear that the tremendous de- 
nunciations of the apostle were directed against those 
who “stopped short of saying that all slaves living 
ought to be emancipated either immediately or grad- 
ually,” my worthy opponent would fall into condem- 
nation. 

You have said, “Christianity was ever, and ever 
should be an operative antagonist power, gradually 
diminishing, and ultimately abolishing its existence ;” 
i. e. the existence of slavery. If this be not preach- 
ing gradual emancipation of all slaves living, I know 
not what words mean. But they who taught even 
this, you say were “much too ultra” for St. Paul.— 
hen are you “much too ultra ‘for him,” and the 
whole weight of the condemnation you have pointed 
out to us as our portion, comes thundering down up- 
on your own head. There is no way for you to es- 
cape. Out of your own mouth are you convicted of 
being “much too ultra” for the apostle, and of be- 
longing to that ill starred class who “teach other- 
wise.” 

Have I mistaken you? Is it a fact that you do not 
believe in the “ gradual emancipation of all slaves liv- 
ing?” How then will you justify yourself from the 
charge of being a defender of slavery, and of believ- 
ing that it ought to be perpetual? Here are your 
Scylla and Charybdis—the curse of the apostle on the 
one hand, the sustained charge of being in favor of 
perpetual slavery on the other, and a skilful pilot are 
you, if in safety you can steer between them. From 
the want of evidence to support the assumption that 
these false teachers enjoined emancipation, from the 
fact that the context supports the idea that they were 
in favor of slavery, and also from the inconsistencies 
and difficulties in which your argument on this point 
will involve yourself, 1 come to the conclusion that 
they who taught otherwise, were not only not aboli- 
tionists, but were actual friends and defenders of 
slavery. 

Because, 9th, If one part of your theory is true, 
another part must be false. First, you attempt to 
prove that men can be owned by men. Next you de- 
clare that “Christianity was ever, and ever should be 
an operative antagonist power, gradually diminishing 
and ultimately abolishing the existence” of slavery. 
Please bear these two things in mind. “Theright of 
property, is ihe right to use something as I choose, 
provided i do not interfere with the rights of my 
neighbor.”—Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, p. 
245. Every thing which can be property according 
to the above definition, is subject to another law, 
which may be expressed thus: That which can be 
owned, is by its essential qualities rendered forever 
incapable of owning. To this the state of all property 
agrees. Land, animals, and the products of our la- 
bor, for the simple reason that they can be owned, 
cannot possess any thing. Not an exception to the 
rule can you find, not one. Now then, if men are 
property, they are such in the sense of the definition. 
All that is property in that sense, is incapable of pos- 
sessing any thing; but one who is free is capable of 
possessing some things: therefore, one who is prop- 
erty, cannot be made free—cannet be emancipated. 
How then will Christianity “ultimately abolish the 
existence of slavery?” You will find it hard to tell. 
Sir, it isa natural impossibility for that which is prop- 
erty, ever to be any thing else. It may go out of per- 
sonal possession, but it will then be the property of 
community. Until time ceases, that thing must be, 
and will be property ; as utterly incapable of possess- 
ing, as is the horse of owning the pasture in which 
he grazes. Will you admit this, and give up all hope 





of emancipation? Or will you say as I will, that it 
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is not only contrary to the law of God for one person 
to assume to own, but it is utterly impossible in the 
nature of things, for him to own another. 

I have now done with the objections I had to make 
to the assumption that the pistoi despotai were owners 
of slaves. They must weigh with you, and the pub- 
lic according to their value. I have made them as 
objections not to you, but to your argument; and J] 
have spoken of you only as the defender of a theory, 
which to me appeurs in every view, false and abhor- 
rent, and which I shall take the liberty to expose as 
such, wherever, and whenever I meet it. 

The sanction of Br. Merritt, covers me from the 
charge of officiousness, and the pointed severity of 
your letters, justifies me in my style. I do not ask 
you to reply to me, it will be a matter of indifference 
whether you do or do not; but should you see proper 
to do so, | beg you to remember that this question is 
one to be settled by reason, not by ridicule. To this 
test let it be brought, and let the truth prevail. 

1 am with respect, yours, &c. 
F. P. Tracy. 





FOREIGN AND ABORIGINAL MISSIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
*[Continued.] 


6. The reports from the Saganaw and Huron mis- 
sions, in the Detroit district, are not so favorable as 
from some others, owing to the influence of ardent 
spirits, and the impracticability of calling the natives 
from the pursuits of game, and other uncontrollable 
causes. On the Huron mission, however, there are 
twelve native members of the church, and five or six 
children under instruction. Patient perseverance, 
however, it is believed, will, by the blessing of God 
on the efforts of his servants, overcome the opposing 
obstacles, and be a means of bringing these people 
under the blessings of the Gospel. 

7. The Oneida and Menominee mission, in the vi- 
cinity of Green Bay, is in a prosperous state, and 
numbers about fifty converts, all of whom are strong- 
ly attached to the cause of Christ, and manifest their 
abhorrence of their former habits by becoming mem- 
bers of the Temperance Society. Here, also, the 
blessings of Christianity are apparent in producing 
industrious habits and a love for domestic enjoy- 
ments. By cultivating their land, and attending to 
some branches of mechanical labor, they lighten the 
expense of the mission, by providing in some meas- 
ure for their own support. 

8. The missions at Sault de St. Marie and Ke-wa- 
Wwe-non are in a prosperous state, At these stations 
there are one white missionary, one native missionary 
and wife, one white school teacher, and one native 
interpreter ; in all about sixty members in the church, 
with two schools, including about fifty scholars. The 
society of native members is prosperous, and the 
schools are doing well. The missionary brother 
Chandler preaches every Sabbath at Fort Bray, where 
there is a small class of converted troops, who are, 
indeed, soldiers of the cross of Christ. 

9. The Cherokee mission, within the bounds of 
the Holstein Conference, is somewhat disturbed by 
the removal of the Indians to Arkansas, though many. 
of them evince a determination to hold fast their faith 
in Christ. There were returned on the minutes of 
the conference five hundred twenty-one native mem- 
bers, and the superintendent writes that a few whites 
have been received. The two native speakers, Field 
and Boston, full of the missionary spirit, have gone 
with the emigrant Indians to the Arkansas, where, it 
is expected, they will be abundantly useful to their 
brethren. 

10. From the Oregon mission we have had no very 
recent information. The last account we received 
was frem Rev. Daniel Lee. His letter was dated at 
Honolulu, one of the missionary stations at the 
Sandwich Islands, April 19, 1836, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health. His letters give 


a glowing description of the state of things in those 
islands, aid uf the Orcgun territory. Frum hic rop 


resentation, and from that made to the Board previ- 
ously by the Rey. Jason Lee, the superintendent of 
the mission, we were induced to send a reinforce- 
ment to the mission. Accordingly, in August last, a 
physician and blacksmith, with their wives and chil- 
dren, a carpenter, and three female teachers, in all 
thirteen, sailed from Boston, by the way of the Sand- 
wick. Islands. With these were sent out a large 
quantity of household furniture, about twenty boxes 
of clothing of various sorts and sizes, valued at not 
less than $2,000, agricultural, mechanical, and surgi- 
cal instruments, as well as medicine for the benefit of 
the mission. Of their arrival we have not yet heard, 
either at the Sandwich Islands or at the Oregon ter- 
ritory. ’ 

Not being able to send a missionary with his fami- 
ly, as was generally desired, measures were adopted 
to send one or more as soon thereafter as practicable ; 
on the 24th of January last, the Rev. David Leslie, 
wife, and three children, accompanied by a pious 
yonng lady asa school teacher, and Rev. H. K. W. 
Perkins, left Boston, in the brig Peru, for the Sand- 
wich {slands, with a view to find a passage thence to 
their place of destinaton. We cannot but hope and 
pray for the safe arrival uf these mission families to 
their field of Jabor in due season. 

Respecting the actual state of things in this mission, 
we have not much to add to the information which 
was given in our last report. It seems, however, that 
in consequence of the failure of the health of Rev. 
D. Lee, and his departure to the Sandwich Islands, 
with the hope of its restoration, Rev. Jason Lee was 
left alone, assisted only by brother Shepard, as a 
school teacher. But from all the information receiv- 
ed, the prospects of the mission were flattering, and 
more laborers were greatly needed, to answer all the 
calls which were made for religious instruction. — 
Should the families recently sent arrive in safety, it 
is hoped that they will be able to go forward and 
prosper. 


[To be continued.] 
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men, without a prospect of ever returning to enjoy the 
society of those we love. Yet such is the fact. O Lord, 
let thy hand sustain and thy spirit comfort us. Let the 
angel of thy presence go before us. 

You will perceive from the date that we are now at St, 
Catharines, an island off Brazil, about 28 degrees south 
latitude. The reason for our stopping here, is to obtain 
seamen, repair our vessel, and take in water; (the vessel 
lost her fore topmast on the 7th instant.) We entered the 
harbor and cast anchor on the 12th. We learned from the 
chart and pilot, that vessels the size of our brig, could not 
approach nearer than 12 miles from the principal town: 
we were therefore obliged to anchor out in the bay, at 
least a mile from the nearest shore. The shore is bound 
and overhung by towering peaks and rugged bluffs, thick- 
ly covered with evergreens; presenting no other eviden- 
ces of human society, than a few scattered Brazillian huts, 
of ordinary appearance. Here we found ourselves, after 
a confinement of forty-eight days, cut off from all pros- 
pect of finding any accommodations on shore; we bowed 
in submission to the will of God, commended ourselves to 
his grace and providence, and sought repose. While in- 
dulging in rather a melancholy train of reflections, sug- 
gested by our present circumstances, my dear companion, 
as is her practice, had recourse to the word of the Lord. 
The first passage on which her eye rested, was the 9th 
and 12th verses inclusive, of St. John’s gospel. You can- 
not well conceive what our feelings were, when early 
next morning we were boarded from a boat along side, by 
a gentleman of respectable appearance, who introduced 
himself in our own language as an American resident, a 
short distance on the beach. He first arranged a few mat- 
ters with the captain, in relation to supplies and repairs, 
and then gave us a cordial welcome to make his house our 
home during our stay in the harbor. Our worthy host is 
Capt. Roperr Carucart, a native of Nantucket, but 
who has resided in Brazil about eight years. He married 
a Portuguese lady. She cannot speak our language ; but 
seems pleased with our visit. It is truly affecting and 
gratifying, to experience the kindness and attention of 
these strangers. Brazilians, who are of Portuguese de- 
scent, treat us with the greatest respect and hospitality, 
spreading before us their choicest stores of what ever can 
please the eye, or gratify the palate. They literally load 
us with kindness. I must say their politeness and court- 
esy to strangers, exceeds what we ordinarily meet with 
in our own country. 

Here nature unfolds her choicest stores. The gold dust 
literally descends with the mountain torrent. Almost 
every species of tropical production may be cultivated 
in great abundance. The climate is healthy, and the 
longevity of many of the inhabitants exceeded what I 
have ever before known; but there is a lamentable want 
of industry, economy and perseverance, which, if prae- 
tised, would afford the people not only competence, but 
wealth. 

We expect in a few hours to put out again to sea. Will 
not our Christian friends, at their peaceful homes, join us 
in humble thanks to that Being whose hand has conducted 
us thus far, who has stayed the proud waves of the ocean, 
and said to the perils of the deep, ** Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm?” But especially 
do we admire that providence which has anticipated and 
met our wants during our stay in this harbor. 

Our passage to this place has been prosperous. We 
have received the kindest treatment and attention from 
our captain, and all on board the brig. My health has 
been poor, butis better. We expect to stop at Valparaiso 
on our way to the Islands. Good feelings, good health, 
and good spirits, prevail among us. 





Yours, &c. D. Lesure. 





A Question.—Reader, are ycu still making exertions 
to complete the Temperance reform? Intemperance is 
still making dreadful havoc among our fellow men. Since 
the ravages of this ruthless destroyer have been portrayed 
before usin all their hideous aspects, where is the patriot 
or Christian, who can contemplate its wide-spread devas- 
tations, without a tearful eye, and a trembling heart? 
We doubt the propriety of calling any man a good citizen, 
who does not, both by example and precept, enlist in the 
cause of Temperance. 

We repeat the question,—Are you doing anything to 
speed the progress of the Temperance Reformation? If 
you are indifferent, or inactive, may not others be so, with 
equally as good a reason? Is not your influence—are 
not your exertions really needed? Are you doing any 
thing to encourage those who are warmly engaged? 
How painful to such, must be the indifference of the 
professed friends of the cause. Let them no longer toil and 
struggle single-handed, but let them be encouraged by 
hearty and energetic aid from every lover of the cause. 





[Foreign Correspondence of the Herald.] 
LETTER VII. 


POPERY IN EUROPE. 


To Mr. William C. Brown, Corresponding Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Methodist Foreign Missionary Society. 
Paris, June, 1837. 
The Abbe de Ja Mennais—His literary character—His desertion of 
the Church—His proposal of reform—His ‘ Affairs of Rome ”— 

His description of the moral condition of the people—His tes- 

timony to the decline of the Papal influence in the States of 

Western Europe, and proof of its approaching overthrow—His 

present views—The Abbe Chatellet-—The appeal which these 

circumstances make to the Christian world. 

My Dear Brotrner—In my preceding communica- 
tions, we have seen the present position of the Papal 
Church in France. It has been shown that the politi- 
eal tendencies of the times, since the first revolution, 
have been all against it ; that its priests are skepties, and 
adhere to it only for their salaries; a few of the higher 
classes sustain it, only for its influence in restraining the 
people ; the lowest of the people only, yield to it through 
ignorance and superstition, and that the improvements in 
education, &c., will soon destroy their regard for it ; that its 
churches are deserted, its fables laughed at, its priests 
d dent; and that the only support upon which it yet 











LETTERS FROM THE MISSIONARIES. 

We received on Monday last two packages of letters 
directed to our care, from the missionaries who sailed 
from this port in January last. The packages contain- 
ed six letters addressed to persons in Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, beside one to the editor of this paper, which we 
give below. It is gratifying to know that these missiona- 
ries are in good health and good spirits. 


St. CATHARINES, (off Brazil,) Marcu 12, 1837. 
To Wm. C. Brown, Editor of Zion’s Herald: 

Dear BrorHeRr—Were I incredulous respecting the 
certainty of a superintending providence, which directs 
and controls the interests and destinies of men, itself under 
the direction of infinite intelligence and unbounded good- 
ness,—or could I doubt the special hand of divine provi- 
dence in leading and directing the train of events so mys- 
terious in relation to myself of !ate, I know not what could 
support me in my present circumstances and prospects. 
But thanks to Heaven, I feel not the withering influence of 
skepticism. I know in whom I have believed. My con- 
fidence is in that being, who is over all, and rich unto all 
who call upon him. 1 both récognize and admire that 
providence which has attended every period of my life. 
I feel that my family, myself, and all my concerns, are 
safe, committed to its future disposal. 

I can hardly realize that I am more than six thousand 
miles from my native land, far from the society of rela- 
tions and friends, with my little helpless family ; surround- 
ed by strangers, who speak astrange language,—still out- 
ward bound upon a long and tedious voyage, which if 





leans (its connection with the state) is tottermg beneath 
it. In the course of these remarks, I have introduced 
the name of the Abbe de la Mennais, one much distin- 
guished in the history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France for a few years past. Mennais is perhaps the 
most popular writer of the present day in France. The 
work which most contributed to his reputation, previous 
to his late attacks on Popery, is his treatise on Religious 
Indifference, in three volumes. It is a remarkable pro- 
duction, and displays a mind of extraordinary power. It 
placed him at once among the classical writers of the lar- 
guage. He ranks, in the opinion of the best judges, next 
to Rousseau, and by many is considered the best specimen 
of French style extant. The chief characteristic of his 
writings is perhaps their bold, dignified energy. Every 
sentence is lixe an arrow of steel. His figures are origi- 
nal and striking, approaching frequently the sublimity of 
the Hebrew writers, and are strewed in surprising profu- 
sion over all his pages. On some it would be difficult to 
find three successive sentences destitute of some figura- 
tive allusion; and yet there is no affectation of poetry, 
but a manly strength pervading the whole. He is re- 
markable for the brevity into which he condenses his 
thoughts. Sentence after sentence, paragraph after para- 
graph drop from his pen so rapidly, that he seems not to 
stop to supply the connecting words and phrases, so that 
to a superficial reader there is an appearance of incohe- 
rence and obscurity in many parts of his works. 

With such a writer in its priesthood, the church had 
reason to hope still for her declining influence; but un- 
fortunately for her, though fortunately for the cause of 
truth, this strong man armed has left her ranks, and lifted 





prosperous, will carry us beyond the abode of civilized 
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1en, without a prospect of ever returning to enjoy the 

vciety of those we love. Yet such is the fact. O Lord, 

‘t thy hand sustain and thy spirit comfort us. Let the 

ngel of thy presence go before us, 

You will perceive from the date that we are now at St. 
atharines, an island off Brazil, about 28 degrees south 
ititude. The reason for our stopping here, is to obtain 
samen, repair our vessel, and take in water; (the vessel 
st her fore topmast on the 7th instant.) We entered the 
arbor and cast anchor on the 12th. We learned from the 
hart and pilot, that vessels the size of our brig, could not 
pproach nearer than 12 miles from the principal town: 

‘e were therefore obliged to anchor out in the bay, at 

ast a mile from the nearest shore. The shore is bound 

nd overhung by towering peaks and rugged bluffs, thick- 

; covered with evergreens; presenting no other eviden- 
8 of human society, than a few scattered Brazillian huts, 
' ordinary appearance. Here we found ourselves, after 

confinement of forty-eight days, cut off from all pros- 
ect of finding any accommodations on shore; we bowed 
| submission to the will of God, commended ourselves to 
is grace and providence, and sought repose. While in- 
ulging in rather a melancholy train of reflections, sug- 
ested by our present circumstances, my dear companion, 
sis her practice, had recourse to the word of the Lord. 
he first passage on which her eye rested, was the 9th 
nd 12th verses inclusive, of St. John’s gospel. You can- 
ot well conceive what our feelings were, when early 
ext morning we were boarded from a boat along side, by 

gentleman of respectable appearance, who introduced 

imself in our own language as an American resident, a 
vort distance on the beach. He first arranged a few mat- 
rs with the captain, in relation to supplies and repairs, 
nd then gave us a cordial welcome to make his house our 
ome during our stay in the harbor. Our worthy host is 
apt. Ropert Carucarr, a native of Nantucket, but 
ho has resided in Brazil about eight years. He married 
Portuguese lady. She cannot speak our language ; but 
ems pleased with our visit. It is truly affecting and 
ratifying, to experience the kindness and attention of 
ese strangers. Brazilians, who are of Portuguese de- 
ent, treat us with the greatest respect and hospitality, 
reading before us their choicest stores of what ever can 
lease the eye, or gratify the palate. They literally load 
s with kindness. I must say their politeness and court- 
xy to strangers, exceeds what we ordinarily meet with 
| our own country. 

Here nature unfolds her choicest stores. The gold dust 
terally descends with the mountain torrent. Almost 
very species of tropical production may be cultivated 
a great abundance. The climate is healthy, and the 
mgevity of many of the inhabitants exceeded what I 
ave ever before known; but there is a lamentable want 
f industry, economy and perseverance, which, if prae- 
ised, would afford the people not only competence, but 
vealth. 

We expect in a few hours to put out again to sea. Will 
ot our Christian friends, at their peaceful homes, join us 
n humble thanks to that Being whose hand has conducted 
1s thus far, who has stayed the proud waves of the ocean, 
nd said to the perils of the deep, ** Touch not mine 
nointed, and do my prophets no harm?” But especially 
> we admire that providence which has anticipated and 
et our wants during our stay in this harbor. 

Our passage to this place has been prosperous. We 
ave received the kindest treatment and attention from 
ir captain, and all on board the brig. My health has 
een poor, butis better. We expect to stop at Valparaiso 
nour way to the Islands. Good feelings, good health, 
nd good spirits, prevail among us. 


Yours, &c. D. Lesurz. 





A Question.—Reader, are you still making exertions 

29 complete the Temperance reform? Intemperance is 
tilt making dreadful havoc among our fellow men. Since 
ve ravages of this ruthless destroyer have been portrayed 
efore usin all their hideous aspects, where is the patriot 
' Christian, who can contemplate its wide-spread devas- 
tions, without a tearful eye, and a trembling heart? 
fe doubt the propriety of calling any man a good citizen, 
ho does not, both by example and precept, enlist in the 
suse of Temperance, 

We repeat the question,—Are you doing anything to 
eed the progress of the Temperance Reformation? If 
bu are indifferent, or inactive, may not others be so, with 
jually as good a reason? Is not your influence—are 
% your exertions really needed? Are you doing any 
ing to encourage those who are warmly engaged ? 
ow painful to such, must be the indifference of the 
‘ofessed friends of the cause. Let them no longer toil and 
ruggle single-handed, but let them be encouraged by 
party and energetic aid from every lover of the cause. 





[Foreign Correspondence of the Herald. | 
LETTER VII. 
POPERY IN EUROPE. 
o Mr. William C. Brown, Corresponding Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Methodist Foreign Missionary Society. 

Paris, June, 1837. 
he Abbe de Ja Mennais—His literary character—His desertion of 
the Church—His proposal of reform—His “ Affairs of Rome ”— 
His description of the moral condition of the people—His tes- 
timony to the decline of the Papal influence in the States of 
Western Europe, and proof of its approaching overthrow—His 
present views—The Abbe Chatellet-—The appeal which these 
circumstances make to the Christian world. 

My Dear Brotner—In my preceding communica- 
ons, we have seen the present position of the Papal 
hurch in France. It has been shown that the politi- 
al tendencies of the times, since the first revolution, 
ave been all against it; that its priests are skeptics, and 
dhere to it only for their salaries; a few of the higher 
lasses sustain it, only for its influence in restraining the 
eople ; the lowest of the people only, yield to it through 
zynorance and superstition, and that the improvements in 
ducation, &c., will soon destroy their regard for it ; that its 
hurches are deserted, its fables laughed at, its priests 
espondent ; and that the only support upon which it yet 
vans (its connection with the state) is tottermg beneath 
t. In the course of these remarks, I have introduced 
he name of the Abbe de la Mennais, one much distin- 
suished in the history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
‘rance for a few years past. Mennais is perhaps the 
nost popular writer of the present day in France. The 
york which most contributed to his reputation, previous 
o his late attacks on Popery, is his treatise on Religious 
ndifference, in three volumes. It is a remarkable pro- 
luction, and displays a mind of extraordinary power. It 
Naced him at once among the classical writers of the lar- 
suage. He ranks, in the opinion of the best judges, next 
0 Rousseau, and by many is considered the best specimen 
f French style extant. The chief characteristic of his 
vritings is perhaps their bold, dignified energy. Every 
entence is like an arrow of steel. His figures are origi- 
al and striking, approaching frequently the sublimity of 
he Hebrew writers, and are strewed in surprising profu- 
ion over all his pages. On some it would be difficult te 
ind three successive sentences destitute of some figura- 
ive allusion; and yet there is no affectation of poetry, 
ut a manly strength pervading the whole. He is re- 
narkable for the brevity into which he condenses his 
houghts. Sentence after sentence, paragraph after para- 
raph drop from his pen so rapidly, that he seems not to 
top to supply the connecting words and phrases, so that 
0 a superficial reader there is an appearance of incohe- 
ence and obscurity in many parts of his works. 

With such a writer in its priesthood, the church had 


eason to hope still for her declining influence; but un- 
ortunately for her, though fortunately for the cause of 
ruth, this strong man armed has left her ranks, and lifted 


jis arm of power against her cauee. 


His desertion of the 
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church is considered here a most important circumstance, 
and has produced a deep sensation of chagrin among its 
friends, and will most probably be felt as the severest 
blow it has experienced in this country for many years. 
It cannot be doubted that his example will have great 
influence with the few of the higher and intelligent class 
of the nation who have heretofore appeared faithful to the 


church. ; 
About six years have elapsed since Mennais began to 


announce his convictions of the necessity of a reform in 
the Papal Church. He saw that it retained nearly all 
the abuses which it acquired during the middle ages, and 
that the civilization of modern times must sooner or later 
throw it off as an incumbrance, unless it submitted to the 
improvements of the age. Still attached to its interests, 
he proposed measures of improvement. He called upon 
its friends to place themselves with the people, and point- 
ed out the inevitable ruin of their cause, if it should not 
jdentify itself with the popular interest. “ Mankind,” 
said he, “are advancing to a better state of things. if 
the church will not go with the people, they will not stop 
for her, but leave her to perish.” “ Your power,” said 
he to the Pope, “ waves and is ready to pass away. There 
is no possibility of perpetuating it but by attaching your 
throne to the moral and political demands of the nineteenth 
century. Nothing stands still in this world. You long 
controlled kings, but now they will you. Separate your- 
self then from kings, extend your hand to the people, and 
they will uphold you with their brawny arms.” He 
even called for a separation of the church and state, and 
recommended to the holy see to “ Abandon the states of 
the church. What are those rags of purple, those tattered 
trappings of departed splendor, which now only give kings 
and people matter for merriment and pity. Take again the 
simple crook of the ancient Christian pastors, and the 
spirit which animated them—exchange your golden cross 
for one of wood—accept poverty, and if need be, bear the 
chains of martyrs,” &c. Such were the sentiments ad- 
vanced by Mennais and other Roman Catholic writers of 
similar views, in L’ Avenir, a paper which he had estab- 
lished for the purpose. But such sentiments appalled 
the luxurious priesthood, and, fully aware that they were 
becoming every day the sentiments of the people, it was 
judged prudent to attempt their suppression. Reproaches 
rung against the 4venir, and charges against its editor 
reached Rome. Mennais went to Rome to vindicate 
himself. He was received only with coldness, and was 
admitted to an audience with the Pope only on condition 
that nothing should be said respecting his peculiar opin- 
ions. The infallible Pope and the College of Cardinals 
knew those opinions to be correct, and were afraid to 
enter the lists against them with such a champion. Men- 
nais returned from Rome more than ever confirmed in 
them, and, convinced that all reform was hopeless, he 
has left its communion. His last work is an account of 
this visit, and a statement of the present hopeless condi- 
tion of the church. It is entitled “« The Affairs of Rome.” 
It would be as pleasant to me as it would interesting to 
you, to make long extracts from this work, as it affords 
the views of a powerful thinker, and one who has don2 
his utmost for the improvement and prosperity of the 


nounce their present sentiments and civilization go back- 
ward, Rome might resume her former importance. ‘ But 
it is as impossible for the people to abandon their present 
notions of right, justice and injustice, and return to the 
imperfect notions which satisfied them in their infancy, 
as itis for the whole creation to turn back the course of 
time, and renew its origin.” ‘ Secondly, should tyrants 
triumph against the people, Rome could gain nothing, 
for kings would no longer believe in her, but despise 
her and trample her under foot. Thirdly, should the pop- 
ular cause triumph, which is almost certain, should it 
remould society according to the maxims for which it had 
been contending for fifty years, what would Rome do? 
Would she continue in her notions of absolutism? This 
would be to exclude herself from the human family. 
And what would then remain but for the solitary pontiff 
to dig his grave with the trunk of his broken cross! ”— 
«If men ever again become Christians, let it not be im- 
agined that the Christianity to which they will unite 
themselves, can ever be that known under the name of 
Catholicism.” I make these extracts from an article be- 
fore me, by a Frenchman, and they can be fully relied 
on. To those who consider the Papal power as the great 
obstacle to freedom and true religion, these statements 
from such high authority, will be an encouraging motive 
to pray on until it shall be proclaimed that “ Babylon is 
fallen, is fallen,” and this incubus, which for ages has 
been repressing the life of the world, shall be removed. 

It is a striking proof of the remark made heretofore, 
viz., that Infidelity is the crisis to which Popery tends, 
that.the Abbe de la Mennais, instead of adopting some 
form of Protestant Christianity, has announced a system 
but little better than skepticism—a kind of rationalism 
made up of political and social views of Christianity, 
but destitute of what alone can give efficacy to any of its 
social or political tendencies, its inward experience. But 
yet it is to be hoped that his enlarged mind, in its further 
reseaches in religion, will perceive the beautiful symme- 
try of true Christianity, and will comprehend its more 
persoral applications, as well as those which it has to the 
collective interests of man. 

It is not unknown across the waters, that another Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastic has left the church, the Abbe 
Chatellet. His motives were the same as those of Men- 
nais, but he is a man of more enthusiasm and less judg- 
ment. He has attempted the organization of a new 
church, called the French church, and has several priests 
under him, with a number of chapels. He has formed a 
new service, with the masses in the vernacular tongue of 
the people. His system, however, differs from the ra- 
tionalism of Mennais, only by retaining some of the old 
superstitions on the one hand, and pushing further into 
the extreme of infidelity on the other. It has little of the 
philosophical character which the views of Mennais have 
assumed. He seems to consider religion a matter only of 
popular ceremony, to restrain the minds of the people ; 
hence considerable pomp is retained, the names of all 
distinguished Frenchmen, the most skeptical and libertine, 
as well as the virtuous, are canonized in his calendar. 
The names of Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, &c., are actu- 














church, respecting its present state. I shall make but 
few, and they will show that what I have said about 
Popery in France applies, with but little qualification, to 
Popery at head quarters. ‘You feel,” he says, “at 
Rome a kind of vague, melancholy, oppressive sadness. 
You would go there to die, not to live, for of life there 
is scarcely a spark. No movement except the movement 
of the thousand petty interests which craw! and bleat in 
the darkness, like worms upon the floor of the tomb. The 
government and the people appear to you like spectres of 
past ages. The queen city, seated in the midst of a desert, 
has become the city of death. * * * Repose, idleness, 
sleep, interrupted from time to time by shows which move 
the senses, form the happiness of this people ; who yet re- 
tain germs of a nobler and more energetic character. 
There is no opportunity for patriotism, nothing to call 
forth noble deeds, nothing social ; the established govern- 
ment makes no account, in its low calculations, of the soul 
of man. Is this a nation? Is this a country? Italy! 
Italy! thine ancient dead arise ; on the sides of the Appe- 
nines the shepherds behold them, with a sad brow, and 
eyes covered with the dust of the sepulchre, fastening 
their proud looks on that land once so glorious, so free ; 
and as if they did not recognize it, shaking their head 
with a bitter and horrible smile, they lie down again in 
the tomb!” Can any man be so blind as to hope for the 
success of a cause to which the above description ap- 
plies? 

The Encyclical letter of Gregory XVI. is well known 
to the peuple of the United States. Its superannuated 

timents—sentiments befitting the tyranny of the feudal 
ages—excited some attention, and led to numerous com- 
ments on your side of the water. Mennais makes some 
severe but just remarks on that extraordinary document, 
and shows that its doctrines are entirely opposite to the 
convictions and spirit of the times, and that if they were 
followed they would lead to the most abject slavery in the 
history of mankind; but there is no danger from the ad- 
vancement of such opinions in this era of the world. 
“The voice of the sovereign Pontiff, which once the 
whole world heeded, has been, it must be confessed, take 
the nations together, like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Look only at the most Catholic countries. 
Is Ireland less attached to what are called her rights? 
What has been seen, and what is still seen in Spain and 
Portugal? Do any party concern themselves about 
Rome and her dogmatical prescriptions? Who there 
dreams of sending to Rome for direction? Does not the 
most trifling diplomatic note obtain more attention, and 
exert more influence than all the letters of the Holy See? 
What account do these governments make of Rome? 
What place does she occupy in the minds of the people ? 
Pursuing their object with resolute constancy, the people 
of the peninsula met in their way the monastic orders. 
What did they do with them? Have they respected per- 
sons, properties, jurisdictions? Why these attacks upon 
the clergy, this violence and hatred, in Spain and Portu- 
gal? Come they not from the real or supposed opposition 
of the priests to the freedom which the majority of the 
people demand,—that is to say from their bigoted attach- 
ment to the system to which Rome is pledged? What is 
become, in France, Germany and Poland, especially for 
four years past, of the power which Rome once exerted 
overmen? Does Rome now modify public opinion, or in- 
fluence at all the public conscience? * * * What is 
the reason of this deep, universal decline of the pontifi- 
cal power? Rome knows. The power of the Pope is 
nowhere less rooted than in Italy. The lower classes 
respect it from habit, where it does not oppose their incli- 
nations, but beyond these it finds few besides rigorous 
censors and enemies. The middle and higher classes of 
Italians not only do not believe in it, but they reject it 
with violent animosity ; they hate it with an iraplacable 





* hatred, as the chief cause of their country’s calamities. 


Austria itself is less detested than Popery. It is sad to 
say it, but in the present state of things the truth should 
not be hid—for what will a false silence avail! If then 
Italy were left to herself for a day, a single day, and the 
existing government had no other support than the de- 
crees of the head of the church, a revolution would to- 
morrow extend from Turin to the extremity of the Cala- 
brias.” This is a doleful but a true representation of 
Popery not only in Italy, but throughout its whole Euro- 
pean extent. Whatever may be its prospect in the New 
World, here they are extinguished ; certain decline is all 
that presents itself in the future. M. Mennais devotes 
much of his work to a discussion of its prospects, and 
concludes from three cunsiderations, which he ably itus- 
trates, that it caunot recover its influence, but must final- 
ly expire. In the first place, if the people should re- 








ally mentioned in the adorations of his liturgy, and their 
busts decorate the interior of his chapels. He is an in- 
veterate antagonist of the Pope, and last night delivered 
a discourse against him in the city. 

What do these things indicate to the friends of evan- 
gelical religion? Do they not declare that a propitious 
revolution of religious opinion is now passing over Europe ? 
And the fact that these bold spirits, who are breaking 
away from the shackles which have bound them down, 
have adopted other errors in the place of those which 
they have abandoned, does it not show the necessity of 
immediate exertions in behalf of the Protestant cause in 
the country—the necessity of evangelical men—of mis- 
sionaries on the spot to meet them in their backward 
flight from darkness and superstition, and to point them to 
the path of truth. Infidelity, as I have shown hereto- 
fore, though prevalent, is growing unpopular—it has no 
nutriment in it for the public mind; but a few great 
names may again give it eclat. Now is time, then, for 
the friends of the gospel to be in the field,—this is the 
exact moment—delay may postpone their hopes tor years. 
And to whom does this work belong? does it not rest 
with own country? What nation is better able from its 
character and its relations to France, to undertake it? 
Any observing traveller in the country must be con- 
vinced that at this crisis an extraordinary exertion ought 
to be made throughout the Christian world in behalf of 
Western Europe. 

A Memser or THE Y. M. M. F. M.S. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
The following brethren were admitted on trial at the 
last Vew England Conference, viz :— 

Stephen G. Hiler, Jr., Moses L. Scudder, William A. 
Clapp, Benj. McLowth, Ephraim Culver, Jr., Wareham 
S. Cambell, George May, George F. Pool, Moses Stod- 
dard, Walter Wilkie, Merrit P. Alderman, Edmund A. 
Standish, and Henry Forbush—13. 

Located.—Lemuel Harlow, 8. Drake, S. Hull, Wm. 
Kimball, and Ephraim K. Avery—5. 

Ordained Deacons.—Edward Otheman, A. C. Wheat, 
Philip Crandon, Henry B. Skinner, Jas. O. Dean, Henry 
H. Smith, Freeman Nutting, Joshua W. Downing, Proc- 
tor Marsh, Elisha B. Bradford, Joseph W. Lewis, Lozein 
Peirce, Geo. W. Bates, James Nichols, Wm. H. Richards, 
Thos. Marcy, Reuben Bowen, Silas Leonard, Asa Niles, 
Saml. Philips—20. 

Ordained Elders.—Charles Hayward, Josiah Litch, 
William P, White, Stephen Cushing, Hiram Cummings, 
Pardon T. Kenney, Jas. Shepard, Ralph W. Allen, Fred- 
erick P. Tracy, Thomas Ely, Philetus Greene, Erastus 
Benton, Samuel W. Coggeshall, Windsor Ward, Thomas 
Stetson, (Local)—15. 

Continued on Trial, 13—Admitted into full connection, 
21—Superannuated, 13. 

The committee for the examination of candidates for full 
connection at the next Conference, are W. Fisk, Phineas 
Crandall, A. U. Swinerton, H. H. White, J. Horton, E. 
Otheman and J. W. Downing. 

D. Firumore, See’ry. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


Resolutions passed by the New England Conference, at 
its late session in Nantucket, June, 1837. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
On motion of J. Horton, 


Resolved, That the preachers be severally requested to 
preach a sermon on Education, and form an Education So- 
ciety in their several circuits and stations. 


BIBLE SOCIETY. - 

Whereas, The Bible Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was, by the recommendation of the late Gen- 
eral Conference dissolved, and whereas it is desirable to 
secure some unilorm and efficient action among the friends 
of the Bible cause in our church, therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the New England 
Annual Conference, will hereafter give to the American 
Bible Society our cordial support; and that we hereby 
recommend a similar course to all the members and friends 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Resolved, That we will give to all agents duly appoint- 
ed by the American Bible Society, or its auxiliaries, who 
may travel within the bounds of our respective stations 
and circuits, our hearty co-operation in extending the cir- 
culation of the Holy Seriptures. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be signed 
by the Secretary of this Conference, and forwarded to the 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, and also to the 
Editor of Zion’s Herald for publication. 

A true copy. 
Attest, D. Finumore, Sce’ry, 
Providence, July, 1837. 











CATHOLICS AT THE SouTH.—We make the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of the Rev. Benj. T. Kavanaugh 
of the Illinois Conference. It discloses a fact in refer- 
ence to the Roman Catholics in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, which will surprise many. 


** When at the South this Spring, I took occasion to as- 
certain, as far as possible, the numbers and strength of 
the Roman Catholics in the Valley of the Mississippi ; 
and to my astonishment, I found they were not more than 
half as strong as I had supposed. Their churches, 
schools and colleges are very limited indeed, and in 
Natchez, Baton Rouge, and the other old settled places, 
they are on the decline. I have statistics made out, by 
which [ am able to give all the facts, and will accord- 
- prepare a short article on the subject for Zion’s Her- 
ald. 

“The object will be to show, that it is not the Roman 
Catholics who are so much to be feared in <‘ the Valley,’ 
and that the call upon New England for some millions of 
dollars for missions, schools and colleges, has not been so 
much to save the country from the Roman Catholics, as 
from the Methodists. I have written to Kentucky and 
Ohio for accounts of their schools, churches, &c., with 
which, when I obtain them, I will furnish you, together 
wita what I have from Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and Indiana.” 





Disaster at Parrs.—Atamilitary sham-fight given 
in Paris, some time in June, a serious disaster occurred 
by which 24 persons were killed, and 150 wounded.— 
Three hundred thousand persons were present. At the 
breaking up of the scene, about half past ten in the eve- 
ning, the pressure about the gate, through which the 
vast multitude were aiming te-pass, became so great, that 
*‘alarm seized upon the crowd; men, women and chil- 
dren uttered frightful cries, and were trampled under 
foot.” Forty of the wounded are supposed to be mortally 
injured. One of the Paris papers states, that 

‘In the midst of this scene of desolation there were 
men who seemed to take a ferocious delight in augment- 
ing the tumult; they snatched their je wels and ornaments 
from the women, tore off their clothes, and perpetrated 
the grossest insults upon them. Women were seen lying 
on the earth, bleeding and senseless, upon whom these 
wretches were still wreaking their enormities.” 





HicHiy ComPLimMENTARY.—The writer of the fol- 
lowing beautiful and chaste paragraph, is C. F. Daniels, 
editor of the New York Gazette. How complacent—how 
dignified—how gentle! 


The citizens of Alton, Illinois, are unlucky enough to 
have among them somebody that styles himself the Rev- 
erend Elijah P. Lovejoy, who it seems is also Editor of an 
abolition newspaper called the Alton Observer, in which 
he promulgates the beautiful doctrines of that beautiful fa- 
naticism. The citizens have determined that they will 
not suffer their pleasant and prosperous town to be kept in 
hot water by any such minister of mischief, and have ap- 
pointed a committee of six to wait on the reverend brawl- 
er and tell him so. If he really loves joy and wishes not 
to sup a little of its counterpart, he will probably take the 
hint. No other set of public disturbers—not even Daniel 
Shays and his regiment of ragged malcontents—has ever 
arisen in this country of one half the evil qualities of these 
fierce but cowardly desperadoes. The very principle that 
binds them together, the fundamental ground work of their 
associations is of unmixed mischief—of unalloyed and un- 
redeemed perniciousness. 





APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES.—Welearn 
by the Daily Advertiser, that the Governor of this State 
has issued a proclamation, announcing the distribution of 
Representatives in the State, in conformity with the re- 
cent amendment of the Constitution. The present distri- 
bution is to take effect for the ensuing ten years, at the 
expiration of which, a new distribution is to be made, 
based upon a new census. We give the number of Rep- 
resentatives for some of the largest places. 


Boston, 56 Newburyport, 3 
Lowell, 9 Worcester, 5 
Salem, 8 Springfield, - 5 
New Bedford, 9 Nantucket, 6 
Charlestown, 6 Lynn, 6 
Cambridge, 5 Gloucester, 6 
Roxbury, 5 Taunton, 


Hull sends one representative once in the course of ten 
years. 





New Mowine Macuine.—The N. Y. Evening Star 
states that a man whose name is Wilson, has invented a 
mowing machine, which with one horse and a man, can 
with ease cut five acres per day, smooth and clean. This 
has recently been done at Flatbush, L. I. 





WHEAT 1n Marne.—The Maine Farmer states that 
the wheat crop in that State will undoubtedly be abun- 
dant, and nearly sufficient for the consumption of the 
State ; while last year a million and a half dollars’ worth 
of flour was imported. This is owing to the wise and lib- 
eral encouragement given to the farmers, in the shape of 
the bounty law passed last winter. 





= 





General Intelligence. 





Horrible Cruelty and Imposition.—It is a fact that ten 
alien passengers, sick of the Small Pox, were on Tuesday 
landed at Perth Amboy, from on board the British brig 
Rosebank, and placed in an old barn there as a hospital ; 
and in a day or two the rest of that sickly cargo of human 
beings are by contract already made, to be smuggled into 
New York, by the way of Hackensack Bridge, through 
the agency of Mr. Shaw. And we regret to be compell- 
ed to state that the British ship Phabe, which sailed with 
324 passengers, has arrived at Perth Amboy; nine have 
died on the passage, and, as is said on board, with starva- 
tion ;—and so poor and destitute were 120 of them, that 
the captain has been supporting them from his own means. 
Here they are, sickly, starving and ignorant. Who is to 
maintain them? Some scenes of cruelty and deception 
upon these passengers and others will soon be made public. 
—wWN. Y. Star. 


Cables for the Pennsylvania.—Two of the cables for 
the big ship passed down State street last week, to be 
shipped to Philadelphia. They were 120 fathoms in 
length, 25 inches in diameter, and weighed over 8 tons 
each, and were composed of three thousand yarns or 
threads each. They were laid, or closed, in the short 
space of 22 minutes. These cables were from the works 
of the Boston Hemp Manufacturing Company, on the 
Mill Dam, and we venture to say as fine specimens of 
Naval Cordage as can be found in the world. The whole 
of the rigging, running and standing, intended for the 
Pennsylvania, was made at the same establishment, where 
the cables and cordage of the Columbus and several other 
U. S. ships were manufactured.— Boston Transcript. 


The Breakwater.—The Breakwater at the mouth of 
Bass River, which was commenced this Spring, is being 
pushed forward with vigor, and it is probable that the 
appropriation of $10,000 for this year will be judiciously 
expended by fall. A considerable portion of the stone 
now used for its construction, is taken from a huge bowl- 
der of granite situated about two and a half miles up the 
river, immediately upon its bank. Capt. Isaac White, of 
this town, the contractor, has already quarried 800 tons 
from this block, and transported it in scows to the mouth of 
the river, and it is supposed that not less than 2500 or 3000 
tons can still be obtained fromm the same block. The fact 
shows that we have something besides sand and beach 
grass to stay the progress of the waves, and form safe and 
convenient harbors. 

Bass River Harbor has already become an important one 
in the eyes of all coasters, and the number of brigs, schoon- 
ers, &c. stopping in there is daily increasing. The ground 
is good, and when the pier is completed, will rank with 
the best harbors on the coast for safety and convenience. 
— Yarmouth Register. 


A Lad torn to death by a Dog.—The St. Clairsville 
Gazette tells an appalling occurrence which lately took 
place in that town. A lad while riding on horse-back ear- 
ly in the morning, was attacked by a large dog, seized by 
the leg and drawn from his horse, and before aid arrived, 
the ferocious animal had torn his head and face to such a 





degree that hedied almostinstantly, The boy was twelve 
years of age, and rather stout, but not sufiiciently so to 
defend himself against the feriocity of the animal. The 
log was shot during the day. 


British Guiana,—The vast increase of business which 
has accrued since the abolition of slavery, has raised the 
value of water-side premises to a very high pitch: in 
many cases the proprietors have doubled the former rents, 
and there are now many establishments compelled to put 
up with inferior and out-o!-the-way premises, who will on 
the first available opportunity remove into Water street. 
Several new stores and wharfs are in course of erection 
in Water street, downwards towards the fort, but all 
these will be occupied by their builders immediately on 
completion ; therefore the general pressure for room will 
continue with but little alleviation, unless some measures 
be adopted to faciliate the acquisition of convenient busi- 
ness premises.— Guiana Royal Gazette. 
Emigrants.—Seven thousand and ten passengers have 
landed at the Quarantine ground, New York, within ten 
days, ending on Monday of last week. 





[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 
BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Jury 31, 1837. 
At market, 316 Beef Cattle, 105 Stores, 16 Cows and 
Calves, and 3870 Sheep. 
Last week’s prices were fully supported on beef. We 
noticed several yokes extra taken at 7.50 per cwt. 
Cows and Calves—Sales were made at $30, 35, and 50. 
Sheep and Lambs—Very dull. We noticed sales at 
$1 25, 1 50, 175, $2, 2 12, 2 33, and one lot at 2 50. 
Swine—None at market. 








EASTHAM CAMP-MEETING. 

The Committee appointed by the Boston churches to 
make arrangements for passage to, and accommodations at 
the Camp-meeting at Eastham, would give notice, that 
they have engaged a commodious Steamboat, sufficiently 
large to convey all who may wish to go from Boston and 
the vicinity. 

The price of passage, without board, will be seventy- 
five cents each way. Passage to and from the camp ground, 
and board and lodging while there, three dollars fifty 
cents. 

Persons out of the city, who wish for passage by this 
conveyance, must be here on Tuesday evening, and can 
lodge on board the boat, which will lay at the side of the 
East Boston Ferry, at Lewis’ Wharf, and will start pre- 
cisely at 4 o’clock on Wednesday morning. 

* * Tickets may be obtained of A. H. Brown, 59 Corn- 
hill—Jacob Sleeper, 40 Ann-street—John Gove, 60 Com- 
mercial-street— Milton Daggett, 5 Brattle square—T. R. 
Hawley, 200 Tremont-street-—Freeman M. Dyer, 479 
Washington-street—Isaac Harding, 136 Hanover-street, 
or of any other of the committee. 

Boston, Aug. 2. 





> All persons in this city intending to go to the 
Camp-meeting at Eastham, on the 16th inst., are request- 
ed to procure their tickets from the committee of their 
respective churches, during the present week. Each of 
the Methodist churches in this city will have its own 
tents, and all the members from the Boston churches 
will board in common, under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 

All persons from the neighboring towns, who have 
usually boarded in the Boston tents, or who may this sea- 
son expect to board in them, are respectfully requested to 
apply to Jona. Ingalls, No. 9 Centre street, before Satur- 
day the 12th inst., as his will be the only tent from Boston 
where persons out of the city can be accommodated with 
board. 

It is ardently desired that as many as can consistently, 
would attend the meeting, both from the city and the ad- 
joining towns. The commodious and safe steamer New 
ENGLAND has been chartered to convey passengers to 
and from the meeting. J. SLEEPER, 

Aug. 8. for the Committee. 





CAMP-MEETING AT HOLMES’ HOLE. 


A Camp-meeting will be held by the permission of Di- 
vine Providence, at the East chop of Holmes’ Hole, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, commencing Monday August 14. 

F. UpHaM. 

Edgartown, July 13, 1837. 





CAMP-MEETING AT BOLTON, CONN. 





A Camp-meeting will be held on the ground occupied 
for that purpose last year in Bolton, to commence on 
Monday, Sept. 11. Our brethren in the ministry and 
membership on Springfield District, and on those parts 
of the New York Conference adjacent to the meeting, 
are respectfully invited to attend. Let all bring their 
own supplies of provisions, and not depend on pedlars. 

D. DorcHEsTER. 

Norwich, Aug. 1, 1837. 





CAMP-MEETING ON DANVILLE DIST., N. H. 

By request of the Presiding Elder, I hereby give no- 
tice, that the anticipated Camp-meeting to be holden at 
Cabot, Vt., will commence on Monday, the 11th of Sept., 
instead of Aug. 28. The meeting will be held on the 
farm of brother Joseph A. Warner, about a mile from 
Cabot Branch, on the old road from Cabot to Danville. 

Geo. F. Weuus, Preacher in Charge. 

Cabot, Vt., July 29, 1837. 

P. S. As numbers of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal and Zion’s Watchman are taken on Danville district, 
will the editors of those papers please copy the above? 





CAMP-MEETING AT DEERING, N. H. 

A Camp-meeting is to be held at Deering, N. H., on 
brother Bartlett Simmons’ farm, two miles south of Deer- 
ing east meeting-house, to commence on Monday, Sept. 
11th.—The preachers and people are respectfully request- 
ed to attend this our feast of tabernacles, and may the 
God of Israel come up with us. Wo. D. Cass. 

Concord, NV. H., Aug. 3, 1837. 





NOTICE. 

The examination of the Holliston Manual Labor School 
will take place on Friday, Aug. 18, 1837. All who feel 
interested in the cause of education, are respectfully re- 
quested to attend. GaRDNER RICE, 





The District Stewards’ meeting, for New Bedford Dis- 
trict, will be held in the Methodist weeting-house at 
Sandwich Monument, Sept. 19, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

; F. Urpyam. 

Little Compton, R. I., Aug. 1. 





NEW LONDON DISTRICT. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS—SECOND QUARTER. 


Stafford, Sept. 9, 10. 
Tolland and Bolton, 16, 17. 
Mansfield and Willimantic, -e¢)=— 1, 22. 
Warehouse Point, ss «23, 24. 
Somers, ss 27. 
East Windsor, «6-28, 29. 
Glastenbury, ¢ 30, Oct. 1. 
Manchester, Oct. 2, 3. 
Chatham, - 7, 8. 
Hebron, sad 9, 10. 
Norwich North, se 4, 15. 
Bozrah and Montville, 6 10, 20. 
New London, s §€61, 22. 
Mystic, se 6 23, 24. 
Falls, <¢ 6= 28, 29. 
Franklin, Nov. 4, 5. 
Fastford, ss 1, 12. 
Webster, ss 13, 14. 
Southbridge, s 6-18, 19. 
Dudley and Woodstock, « =§=6.20, 21. 
Thompson, 8628, 24. 
Plainfield, “= «25, 26. 
Landing, Dec. 2, 3. 


D. DorcuesterR, P. Elder. 





All communications designed for me, I wish directed 
to Scituate Harbor, Mass. I, WASHBURN. 





All communications for me, may be directed in future 
to Cumberland Hill, R. I. Davip KiLBuRN. 














PAYMENTS FOR THE HERALD 

Since July 15th, including those at Maine Conference. 

T. Brown, B. Morton, J Mayhew, E. Johnson, W. W- 
Thom, L. Greator, M. Pratt, T. Phelps, T. Hill, S. Mans- 
field, S. Ruggles, J. Nourse, Paine & Smith, A. Choate, 
J. Davis, J. Mayo, N. Mayo, C. Morse, J. Robbins, H. 
H. Pratt, A. Merriam, R. Peck, T. Tyler, M.A. Holmes, 
B. Morse, H. C. Bishop, M. Roderick, S. Cobb, W. Black- 
more, I. Cowdry, A. Howland, M. A. Garland, J. Green 
Jr., S. Smith, W. Isley, E. Plummer, FH. Searles, S. Gar- 
field, P. Case, S. K. Doddridge, M. J. Williams, M. 
Palmer, E, Targee, 0. E. Hall, S. Y. Chapman, R. Per- 
ham, S. Smith, and M. B. Lakeman. $2 each. 





M. Noble $5.00.—A. Darling, $2,.25.—E. Gilman, 
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$1.87.—J. Robinson, A Townsend, $1.50.—J. Dale, $1.30 
—J. Webb, $1.25.—S. Herrick, J. Dunlap, J. P. Coliy 

r. £. Smith, D. Johnson, M. Tower, B. Henshaw, and s. 
Tileston, $1.00 each.—H. Hackleton, 50 cents. , 
































COMMUNICATIONS, 

E. Davis—C, L. M‘Curdy—S. Colman—E. M. Beebe— 
P. B. Colby—E. Case—s. Tileston—A. Mansfield—G. 
Stone—F’. Howland—J, F, Witherell—N. Colby—G, F 
Wells—S. Norris—S. G. Hiler—E. Scott—D. W.—C. R. 
Harding—S. Palmer (pays to Aug. 1, 1838.)—N. W 
Scott—J. M‘Caine—W. H. Hatch—-D, Kilburn—J. W. 
Lewis—S. W. Foster—B. T. Kavanaugh—J. Ela—E. M. 
Beebe—J. Jones—J. H. Boardman—aA. B. Childs—A. U. 
Swinerton—G. Wells—R. W. Allen (the intention has 
been to continue them regularly.)—F. Upham—A. Kent 
(we will inquire into the matter, and give you informe- 
tion.)—S. G. Hiler, Jr.—D. Fillmore—W. D ass—-]D 
L. Fletcher—Williams Dunham (sent)—E. A. Rice (sent) 


—G. W. Stearns (sent)—W. Live b é oon 
Kilburn—Florence, , sey (by mail best)—D, 








Siding al MARRIED, 
n this city, Mr. Nathaniel Fernald to Miss Mare: 
im Foss; Mr. Lawrence Lawrenson to Mrs. oe en 
gy by Rev. Mr. Blagden, Mr. George R. Sampson 
to Miss Abby I. Lemoyne; by Rev. Mr. Ripley, Capt 
_ a to Miss Mary C. Dammers. : ‘ 
n Newton, 23d ult., by Rev. C. S. Ma di 
Michael McIntosh of Needh jo Biles Bary Grae 
of Newon, - secs wth edham, to Miss Mary Boynton 
n Edgartown, by Rev. Mr. i i 
cent to Miss ihacen Sestinaens Poa Ai enipetety Wi 











_ DIED, 
n this city, Trisiram Barnard, Esq. aged 88; on th 
30th ult., while on a visit to her friends, Eli ; P 
ter of Dr. Howe, of Jaffrey, N.H.. 23. ae 

In South Boston, Ist inst., Abigail, and 2d inst. 
children of Mr. John A. Harris, 2 weeks. 

In Charlestown, Mr. John Cory, 48 years, 
a. —s -_ Jedidah, wife of Mr. Joseph May- 
hew, aged about 55. She committed suici - 
ing, being mentally deranged. eyes, janie 


In Weymouth, Ist inst., Mr, 
theme anadanen ale r. Abner Blanchard, a revo- 
In Needham, 23d ult., widow Rachel Rulle 
> > e n, 82, 
was found dead in her bed, and is supposed to have died 
in a fit, as she was in usual good health the evening pre- 


vious, and was about her chambe 
fore her death. uber, but a few hours be- 


In Durham, N. H., on the 18th 
their friends, Harriet Newell, 
L. and Mrs. Eliza McCurdy, 

In Townsend, Vt. 
Hannah Bailey, 20. 

In Cape Palmas, Africa, Jan. 23, Rev. David White: 
and on the 27th, Mrs. Helen M., relict of Rev. D. Wate? 
and only daughter of Mrs. Mary Ann Wells, of the New- 
burgh Female Seminary, 23. Mr. and Mrs. White sailed 
as missionaries to Africa in October last, and in one short 


month atter their arrival at their destined field, both were 
committed to the tomb. : 


» Mary, 


ult., while on a visit to 
youngest child of Rev. C. 
aged 11 months and 18 days. 
» the 20th ult., of consumption, Miss 























Ship Vews. 
PORT OF BOSTON. 
Monpay, July 31. 


Arrived, Brigs Export, Morrill, Cadiz ; Atlas, Deering, 
Havana; Cecilia, Eldridge, Baltimore ;—-Schs Adeline, 
Jenkins, Bonaire ; Henry Clay, Robbins, Petersburg; Ju- 
no, Baltimore; Wyoming, Philad; Oliver, Albany ; Jas- 
per and Hudson, N York, 

Cleared, Brig Aurora, Howes, Bridgeport, CB ;—Schs 
Edward, Packard, do; China, Baltimore ; Ann, Hartlord ; 
Postboy, Augusta. P 


i Toespay, Aug. 1. 

Arrived, Bark Cambridge, Tay, Sydney, CB ;—Brigs 
Sarah & Phebe, Babbidge, St Johns, NB; Victor, Jarvis, 
Baltimore ;—Schs Village, Eldridge, do; Illinois, Philad ; 
Albany, Albany; Glide, N York. , 

Cleared, Bark Gen Stark, Stanwood, Pictou 3—Schs 
James and Renown, Philad ; Henry Franklin, Albany; 
Frank, N Haven; Exeter, Portland; Echo, Saco. 


; Wepnespay, Aug. 2. 

Arrived, Brigs Alfred Tyler, Carpenter, Sydney, CB; 

Sea Island, Knowles, Savannah ;—Schs Prospect, Pink- 
ham, Pictou; U States, Eustis, Charleston; Saganaw 
Lewis, Norfolk; Marion, Godfrey, Fredericksburg ; Au- 
gustus and Eagle, Philad; Herald, Albany; Western 
Trader, N York; Falcon, Bangor. 

Cleared, Ship Augusta, Higgins, Gibraltar and Mala- 
a;—Brigs Wallace, Chase, St Thomas; Matawamkeag, 
iggins, Bangor; Ponce, Davis, Kennebunk ; Schs 

Virginian, Burgess, Philad; Madockawando, Bangor ; 
Clarrissa, Hallowell; Lydia, Portsn:outh. : 


Tuurspay, Aug. 3. 

Arrived, Brigs Holton, Thompson, Bonaire ; Coo and 
Junius, Baltimore; Peru and Lycoming, Phitad;—Schs 
Mary Ann, Jenkins, Washington, NC; Franklin, Howes 
Nortolk ; Sagadahock, Mary Adams, H Lawrence and 
Hitty Tom, Philad ; Ellen, Benj Bigelow and Florence 
Albany; Boston, Citizen, Lydia, Cicero, Oseola and Lucy 
& Margaret, N York; Rob Roy, N London; Frances, N 
Bedford. 

Cleared, Brigs Cameo, Foster, Gibraltar; Grand Turk, 
Bartlett seein Oak, Philad ; Benjamin, Portland ;—— 
Schs Squanto, Rogers, Aguadilla; Octavia F 
Cumberland, N York. ' Ors 





vie Frivar, Aug. 4, 

_ Arrived, Ship Warsaw, Hills, Liverpool ;—Bark Bur- 
lington, Evans, Havana ;—Brig Wave, Winchell, Bath; 
—Schs Tyson, Wade, Philad; Geo Brooks, Portland ; Os- 
prey and Grape, Kennebunk. 

Cleared, Brig Oregon, Caldwell, Cronstadt ;———-Schs 
Chariot, Lee, Fredericksburg; William Young, Somers, 
Richmond ; Lafayette, Dover. 

Sarurpay, Aug. 5. 

Arrived, Ship Timoleon, Winsor, Havana ;—Brig Hel- 
en, Sawyer, Sydney, CB;—Schs Washington, Hallowell; 
Banner, do; Gen Knox, Thomaston; Helen, Bath ; Com- 
et, Belfast; Everlina, Portland; Merchant, Portsmouth ; 
Uncle Sam, Philad. 

Cleared, Barks Flora, Taylor, Cronstadt; Euphrates, 
Emerson, Bucksport ; Brigs Carib, Rice, Honduras; 
Curtis, Thomas, Pictou; Plutus and Sarah Abigail, Balti- 
more; Sullaand Granite, Philad ; Tampico, Bath ;—Schs 
Deposit, Howes, Havana; New Union, Baltimore; Su- 
san, Philad; Jasper and Hudson, N York; United States, 
Bucksport ; Texas, Hallowell; Frances, Portland; Plan- 
ter, Portsmouth ; Tiger, N Bedford. 





Sunpay, Aug. 6. 
Arrived, Ships Liverpool, Barstow, Liverpool ; Adri- 
an, Conn, do;—Brigs Nereus, Masury, Mansanilla; Al- 
cenus, Gross, Havana; Wm Penn, Philad ;—Schs Trio, 
N York ; Lydia, Mills, Hartford; Wm Tell, Dover. 
At Quarantine, Brig Casket fm Smyrna. 





Notice to Mariners.—The situation of the Light Ship 
at Five Fathom Bank, off Delaware Bay, having been re- 
cently examined, was found out of place, and has been 
removed to its original situation, viz. in eight fathoms wa- 
ter, Cape May Light House bearing W by N 3 N, 16 
miles distant, and Hereford Inlet bearing NW by N.— 
The shoalest part uf the Bank bears NE from the Light 
Ship from 24 to 3 miles. 














PAYMENTS. 
HE subscriber hereby calls on all persons indebted to 
him, to make payment without delay. The pressure of 
the times, together with the change in part of his business, 
makes it necessary that this notice should receive immediate 
attention from those concerned. ’ 
Those who have standing accounts for Books, are reminded 
that their purchases were made — cash co and that the 
te modation has more than expired, 
peesce i AVID H. ELA. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1837. 


SOUTH NEWMARKET SEMINARY. 


rE Fall Term of this institution will commence on the 

first Thursday of September, and continue twelve weeks. 
The friends and patrons of this rising Seminary, are informed 
that the apparatus in the philosophical department has receut'y 
been increased, and is yet to be more increased before the 
next term, Board may be had for one dollar and seventy-five 
cents at highest, in private families ; and some privileges may 
be obtained for students to board themselves. 

S. NORRIS, Agent. 








South Newmarket, July 31, 1837. 


CHESTER FEMALE SEMINARY. 
HE Fall and Winter Session of this institution, commences 
the fourth Wednesdav of August, consisting of two Quar- 
ters of 114 weeks each. Board and washing in the sane bu:ld- 
ing with the school, on as low terms as can possibly be aflorded. 


Tuition from $3 to $6 per quarters ay E-TCHER. 








Chester, Vt., Aug. 9, 1837. 
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Poetry. 





[From the New England Spectator. ] 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


«“ Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and for thine often 
infirmities.”—1 Tim. v. 23. 
Paul’s charge to Timothy, 
Was soberness and truth, 
For he was called to be 
A preacher in his youth. 
A sacred trust, 
Paul knew he had, 
And therefore said, 
“ Flee youthful lust.” 


He with a heart enlarged, 
With nobleness of soul, 
The youthful preacher charged, 
To shun the tempting bowl: 
Though he did think 
A little wine, 
Pressed from the vine, 
The youth should drink. 


*T was for his stomach’s sake, 
His oft infirmities, 
He bade the preacher take 
Wine in small quantities ; 
Not to elate, 
As some would think, 
Nor as a drink, 
To satiate. 


All use but medical, 
Did he with wine dispense, 
His motto, “ tee-total,”’ 
Or total abstinence. 
And would not Paul, 
If he were here, 
Dispense. with beer 
And alcohol ? 


Yes, he would lay them by, 
As they by some have beem, 
Their virtues never try, 
Except for medicine, 
And drink, we trust, 
What's freely given 
To man from heaven, 
To quench his thirst. 


And if the saints of old 
With wine would not be filled, 
Christians may now be told, 
That what has been distilled 
Is viewed aright, 
A deadly thing, 
Like adder’s sting 
And serpent’s bite. 


Then, let us dread the cup, 
Where reptile’s venom flows 5 
Which Satan has filled up, 
And waits to give the dese = 
Who bids us taste, 
And sip again, 
Though death is ip 
The vessel placed. 


If Satan and his host, 
Their war against us wage, 
We will not quit our post, 
Nor violate our pledge. 
Our ground we’ll stand, 
Or think we will, 
While brook or rill, 
Runs through the land. 


Yes! we must persevere, 
Though men and fiends unite, 
And with their force appear, 
Armed and equipped to fight, 
If on their FIRE, 
We water pour, 
Their flag they’!l lower, 
Or else retire. 


J.T. 











Biographical. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


Widow Susan Morse, of Leominster, Mass., was 
summoned by Death, to bid this world adieu, and 
launch into an unknown or untried eternity, May 
19th, 1837, after a short and painful sickness, aged 
52 years. 

A few of these fleeting years were spent in. pre- 
paring for that great and all-important change ; 
and it is with pleasure that her Christian friends 
look back to a protracted meeting held in this 
place about five years since, when she and her 
husband were aroused to flee from the wrath to 
come, and lay hold on eternal life. They united 
with the Methodist E. Church. They have left 
this great, this only consolation tg their surviving 
relatives and friends, that they found what they 
sought. She was left a widow about two years ; 
but now, we trust, they have met 

*¢ Where glorified spirits by sight, 
Converse in their happy abode, 
As stars in the firmament bright, 
And pure as the angels above.” 


Children and mourning friends, the Lord speaks 
to you: “Prepare to,meet thy God!”—follow 
them as they followed Christ. Church members, 
Christ speaks to you: “Be ye also ready, for ye 
know neither the day nor hour when the Son of 
Man cometh.” Sinner, God speaks again to you; 
walk in the light, while you have it, for the night 
cometh when no man can work. 


E. F. Newe.. 
Harvard, July 17, 1837. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD, 


Died in Marlborough, N. H., April 5, Exny 
Mixx, aged 5 years, 4 months and 5 days; and 
May 2, Emezsa Mary, aged 5 years, 5 months and 
2 days, twin daughters of Abner and Betsey Rus- 
sell. 

These little girls were attacked with the scarlet 
fever within three or four days of each other. It 
finished its work upon Emily within a week, while 
Ewelia was permited to remain a few days longer, 
with her friends to exhibit a resignation to the deal- 
ings of God, becoming the faith of one in riper 
years. A few days before her death, when her 
body was suffering much under the fatal disease, 
her mother stood by her, shedding the parent’s sym- 
pathizing tears over her; she said, “Ma, Ged will 
take care of me.” At another time, when her suf- 
ferings were less severe, she said, “I should like 
to live with Pa and Ma, but if I cannot, I wish to 
be with Emily.” 

Her spirit bas joined her sister spirit, and they 
are doubtless mingling with the happy songsters 
above, ‘Their bodies were laid side by side in one 
grave, to wait the resurrection morn. 


J. Apams. 
Keene, June 14, 1837. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
THE DOCTRINE OF HOLINESS. 
NO. XI. 


ZLON’S HERALD. AUGUST 9, 1897, 








it does seem to me that the question, when we con- 
template the prospects of the Church, is not, how 
many well educated ministers are there? but how 


Mr. Evrron—Self-will is a sin peculiar to an | Many evangelical ministers are there? - Not how many 


unsanctified state. It clings closely to unsanctified 
nature, and much effort is required for its total 
extinction. ‘To be holy, is to be perfectly resigned | 
to the will of God in all things. Self-will is set- | 
ting up our own will, and giving it the preference 
to God’s will. It is the exaltation of self, while 
God is rejected and dishonored. ‘Thus with many, 
self is made the standard of action, while the will 
of God is almost totally disregarded. Submission 
to God is averse to corrupt nature, and hence it is 
a hard and difficult lesson to learn. It should, 
however, be earnestly sought and attained; for 
without it, “no man shall see the Lord.” Let us 
sincerely adopt the language of the poet: 

«© Wherefore to thee I all resign ; 

Being thou art, and Love, and Power: 
Thy only will be done, not mine! 
Thee, Lord, let heaven and earth adore! 
Flow back the rivers to the sea, 
And let our all be lost in thee!” 


But it is quite apparent that among the large 
proportion of Christians who profess justification, 
self-will prevails to a great extent. It is more ob- 
servable at some times, than at others. In the day 
of general prosperity, it frequently appears that 
God has universal submission, but when adversity 
comes, self-will seems to reign uncontrolled.— 
When the Lord smiles, the language is, “Thy will 
be done ;” but when He seems to frown, it is, “ My 
will be done.” Now it is evident that so long as 
this principle remains, the heart cannot be holy. 
Self-will must be given up entirely. God’s will 
must be our will. ‘To this we should always bow 
with unrestrained submission. But some may in- 
quire, “Is it possible to be so entirely saved from 
sin (in this world), as to always yield total submis- 
sion to the will of God?” Undoubtedly it is. 
Place the person saved from all sin under the 
most peculiarly trying circumstances, and all is 
right. Take from him friends, property, influence, 
health, &c., and not a murmur or complaint is 
heard. And even in prospect of a sudden or an 
early grave, he can exclaim, “Thy will be done.” 
O, how blessed thus to live, and how triumphant 
thus to die! He feels that “All things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” He can 
say with Job, “The Lord gave, and the Lord tak- 
eth away, and blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Let us, then, earnestly seek for the entire de- 
struction of this unholy principle. O, Christian 
reader, examine thy heart! Does self-will reign, 
or have you unreservedly submitted to the will of 
xod? Let the language of thy heart be at all 
times, “Not my will, but thine be done.” 

** Pleasure, and wealth, and praise no more 
Shall lead my captive soul astray ; 
My fond pursuits I all give o’er, 
Thee, only thee, resolv’d t’ obey: 
My own in all things to resign, 
And know no other will but thine.” 
CEciL. 
Manchester, Conn., July 27. 





LETTER FROM REV. PLINY FISK, 
MISSIONARY IN PALESTINE, 
To one of the Editors of the New York Observer. 
Beyroot, June 10, 1824. 
My Dear Sir: 

Though I am removed far from my native country, 
yet I feel a lively interest in the accounts I receive 
from time to time, of what is going on there. The 
measures that are adopted, the questions that are agi- 
tated, the subjects that are discussed, all interest me, 
and often the more in consequence of my absence, and 
my acquaintance with foreigners. Reading our peri- 
odical publications with men of other countries, has 
often led me to take new views of the character, cus- 
toms, government and religion of my countrymen. I 
have read with mingled emotions an article in No. 16 of 
your paper, extracted from the Richmond Evangelical 
Magazine, on the intellectual character of our clergy. 
The perusal of this article has led me to wish that a 
subject of such importance to the churches at home 
and the missions abroad, might be presented to the 
public in a different light. I have neither the time 
nor the ability to do, what 1 wish some one would do 
in this respect. But I wish to present a few hints for 
the consideration of yourself and your readers. 

Need I say nothing is farther from my heart than 
the wish to diminish the efforts that are making to 
improve “the intellectual character of our clergy ?” 
If such a remark be necessary, I make it with the ut- 
most sincerity.—But I could wish that the impression 
might be made more fully and more practically on the 
minds of all who are concerned in preparing young 
men for the ministry, that it iseminent holiness, rather 
than highly cultivated intellect, which God has hon- 
ored and still honors with success in his service. 

It is said in favor of teaching young men literature 
and the sciences preparatory to the ministry, that the 
apostles themselves were trained, three years at least, 
in the school of Christ, before they received their last 
commission. True, but what sort of training was 
that? What did they learn in the school of Christ ? 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, philosophy, mathematics, 
astronomy, or the fine arts? Was not the time spent 
rather in a practical study of religion, in learning hu- 
mility, self-denial, patience, zeal, faith and love, in 
learning to pray, and preach, and suffer? What does 
this prove then, if not that moral, religious, spiritual 
culture, training and discipline are the proper prepar- 
atives for the Christian ministry ? 

The same thing is forcibly taught in what Paul has 
said abont the qualifications for the sacred office: “ A 
bishop must be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy 
of filthy lucre ; but patient, not a brawler, not cov- 
etous, not a novice, not self-wilied, not soon angry, a 
lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate, hold- 
ing fast the faithful word, as he hath been taught, that 
he may be able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers.” Now what impression 
is all this calculated to make on the mind, unless it be 
this, that Paul’s great anxiety was, that the men who 
were introduced into the ministry should be, not men 
who had read attentively the Greek classics, or studied 
the different philosophical systems of the age, or be- 
come acquainted with the whole circle of human learn- 
ing, but men whose hearts had been renewed by the 
Holy Spirit, and whose charaeter and habiis bad been 
formed to practical godliness and holy living ; men 
who had made more than ordinary attainments in 
Christian experience, and were thus “ableto comfort 
them whieh are in trouble, by the comfort wherewith 








they themselves are comforted of God.” Really then 


.|ed to heaven. 


who have received the honors of a college, but how 
many who have received the Spirit of Christ? Not 
how many are able “to conduct a class of grammar 
boys through Cesar’s Commentaries,” or through Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, but how many are able and disposed faith- 
fully to warn the wicked, guide the inquiring, and 
comfort the afflicted ? 

Permit me here to ask whether the American Ed- 
ucation Societies have not, in this respect, fallen into 
a dangerous mistake ? In estimating the number of 
competent ministers, the question has been decided 
by the degree of education and intellectual culture 
possessed by the individual, &c., consequently, Ar- 
minians with all their frigid formality, and Arians and 
Socinians with all their infidelity, have been enume- 
rated as competent ministers, while many, very many 
unlearned men who know the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and preach it faithfully and successfully, though per- 
haps awkwardly, are rejected as unworthy to be enu- 
merated among the ministers of Christ. Would Paul 
have made a classification of ministers on this prin- 
ciple? Had he been called to make a classification 
and report the number of competent ministers, or to 
examine candidates for the ministry, what questions 
would he have asked? “Is the man learned?” or 
“Is he holy?” “Is he eloquent?” or “Is he blame- 
less?” “ITs he a persevering student and man of cul- 
tivated taste?” or “Does he hold fast the faithful 
word ?” Has he a classical style?” or “Is he not 
greedy of filthy lucre?” Does he know Algebra?” 
or “Is he a lover of hospitality?” “Can he calcu- 
late an eclipse ?” or “Can he govern his own house 
well?” If an Education Society wishes to inform the 
public how many ministers there are in the country, 
who have had a liberal education, letthem doso. But 
if they wish to let the public know how many ministers 
there are who possess the essential and indispensable 
qualification for the work, let them judge of characters 
and qualifications by the principles and precepts of the 
Gospel.—Since leaving America, I have had frequent 
opportunity to converse with English Christians, and 
the subject of conversation has often been the reli- 
gious prospects of our respective countries. A pious 
churchman tells me with the liveliest joy, not that un- 
precedented efforts are making to improve “ the intel- 
lectual character of the clergy,” but that the number 
of evangelical ministers is rapidly increasing both in 
the Established Church and among dissenters. All the 
English Christians with whom I have conversed, have 
made their classification of the clergy on this princi- 
ple, and their question has been, “How many minis- 
ters are there who truly preach the Gospel ? ” 





A BLESSING ON THE DANCE. 

Again was Elizabeth arrayed in the garb of fashion, 
and ready for the amusements of the ball-room. As 
she stood at the glass, placing her Jast rose amid her 
clustering locks, she hastily turned round and said to 
me, “ Why, what makes you look so sad? What is 
the matter?” and she threw her arms around my 
neck and embraced me with all the enthusiasm of her 
young heart. “Come, don’t be sad any more—put 
this lovely rose in my hair and see how sweetly it will 
look.” 

I kissed her cheek, and as I bade her good night, 
whispered, “Can you ask God’s blessing on the dance, 
Elizabeth?” She gave me a quick, earnest look, and 
hurried down the steps. : 

At an earlier hour than usual, I heard Elizabeth’s 
voice at the door. I was in my chamber, and when 
I went down to meet her, I found that she had retired 
to her room. I followed her thither, wishing to see 
her a few moments before I slept. She supposed that 
all the family had retired ; and her door was unlock- 
ed. I entered and found her on her knees before 
God, her hands uplifted, and her streaming eyes rais- 
“ Hear my prayer, O Lord, I beseech 
thee, and let my cry come before thee.” 

I returned to her room in about half an hour, and 
welcomed her home. “Yes,” said she, “I have got 
home. In that bewildered ball-room, I danced with 
the merriest, and laughed with the loudest, but there 
was an arrow here ;” and she laid her hands on her 
heart. , 

“ God’s blessing on the dance—why, those words 
rang in my ear at every turn. I rejoice that they still 
ring there. O, if God will forgive the past, if he will 
yet receive me, I will turn my back upon all this gild- 
ed folly, and lay upon his altar, what I once promised 
to lay there—my whole heart.” 

We knelt together, and asked God to strengthen 
the resolution now made in His name. Our prayers 
have, we humbly trust, been heard, for among the 
group of lovely disciples who keep near their Lerd, 
walking in his footsteps, and bearing his cross, few 
are more humble, consistent, and devoted, than the 
once gay and thoughtless Elizabeth G.—Epis. Ree. 





GratitupE.—4n Extract.—I remember once that a 
Philadelphia merchant many years ago, whose wealth 
and importance were only equalled by the goodness of 
his heart and the purity of his principles, rescued a 
mechanic from the clutches of poverty, and what was 
worse in those days, the hands of the Sheriff. The 
son of the mechanic was young, but old enough to 
know his father’s benefactor. Many years after this, 
the merchant fell into difficulties, and at the most try- 
ing moment, when all his former friends had forsak- 
en him, the mechanic’s son, now comparatively weal- 
thy, stepped forward to his relief. “I am much in- 
debted to you,” said the reduced merchant.—* By no 
means,” said the other, “I have only paid the debt 
which my father contracted at the corner of Chesnut 
street thirty years ago, when I was just old enough to 
know the cause of my poor mother’s tears.” The 
merchant grasped his hand and burst into a flood of 
tears. 





CURE FOR THE HYDROPHOBIA. 
[Translated from the last number of “ Le Litterateur Francais,’ 
for the Mercantile Journal.] 

A physician of Paris having been bitten by a 
little dog, had felt the horrors which foretel and 
usually precede the invasion of an attack, which 
has been well described ; he resolved to put an 
end to his life, through fear of doing mischief to 
others ; and chose for the instrument of his death 
a vapor bath, hoping that in it he should suffocate 
in the soonest possible manner. Some friends en- 
tered the bathing room at the very moment when 
he had becotne insensible, and satisfied of his fatal 
resolution, they took him out, wrapped him up in 
coverlets, and took him to his bed, where he sweat 
excessively. He experienced afterwards great 
weakness, but finally was restored entirely to 














health. It was himself who cried up this reme- 
dy, of which several physicians have since made 
trial, and from which they have uniformly obtained 
the most favorable results. 

A peasant in one of the provinces of France, 
was in his turn bitten by a mad dog; and had 
already experienced several paroxysms of this dis- 
ease. In accordance with a barbarous prejudice, 
which still exists in some of the departments 
of France, they imagine there is no possible cure 
for this disease ; and they determined to put an 
end to it by the frightful means of suffocation. In 
order to execute their designs, they put the wife 
of the patient out of the chamber, and kept her 
by force in an adjoining room; they placed the 
wretched man between two mattresses, and used 
all imaginable efforts to obtain success in the 
frightful tragedy which they were enacting. The 
wife of the sick man, unable to expel from her 
mind the idea of this dreadful scene, called up 
within herself extraordinary strength, repulsed all 
those who opposed her way, succeeded in enter- 
ing the chamber of the dying man, drove out the 
mattrass assassins, and found her wretched hus- 
band in a swoon, covered with sweat, as if he had 
been plunged in a bath—the consequence of those 
unheard of efforts which he had made to throw 
off the enormous weight which was suffocating 
him! She took him, wrapped him up in some 
coverlets, placed him in his bed, where he per- 
spired still more freely. After a few days he re- 
gained his strength and was radically cured. 

This fact having come in support of the first 
mentioned, the French physicians were only the 
more eager to continue their experiments, and this 
kind of treatment has always been found favorable 
to those attacked with hydrophobia, especially 
when it has been used at the first symptoms of its 
approach, 





PreasureEs oF a Tropica, Cuimate.—lInsects are 
the curse of tropical climates. The very rouge lays 
the foundation of’ a tremendous ulcer. In a moment 
you are covered with ticks; chigoes bury themselves 
in your flesh, and hatch a large colony of young chi- 
goes in a few hours. They will not live together, but 
every chigo sets up a separate ulcer, and has his own 
private portion of pus. Flies get entry into your 
mouth, eyes and nose. You eat flies, drink flies, 
breathe flies. Lizards, cockatrices and snakes get into 
your bed ; ants eat up the books, scorpions sting you 
on the feet, and every thing bites, stings or bruises ; 
every second of your existence you are wounded by 
some piece of animal life that nobody has seen before, 
except Swammerdam and Merriom. An insect with 
eleven legs is swimming in your tea cup, a nonde- 
script with nine legs is struggling in the small beer, or 
a caterpillar with several dozen eyes in his belly is 
hastening over the bread and butter; all nature is alive, 
and seems to be gathering all her entomological hosts 
to eat you up, as you are standing, out of your coat, 
waistcoat and breeches, Such are the tropics. All 
these reconcile us to our laws, fogs, vapor and drizzle— 
to our apothecaries with gargles and tinctures—to 


our British constitutional coughs, sore throats and 
swelled faces. 





The difference between war and peace has been 
well defined by one of the ancients—“ In the time of 
peace the sons bury their fathers ; in the time of war 
the fathers bury their sons.” 








PARLEY’S BOOK. OF THE U. STATES. 


yee day published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, Peter Par- 
ley’s Book of the United States, Geographical, Political 
and Historical ; with Comparative Views of other countries.— 
Iilustrated by 40 engravings, designed and executed in the best 
manner, expressly for this work, and eight Maps, from new 
steel plates. 

The attention of Teachers, School Committees and Parents 
is invited to this book, as it is believed to be well adapted for 
use in Schools and Families. It forms an 18mo volume of up- 
wards of 200 pages, to which is added about 1000 questions on 
the matter in the body of the work ; together with several hun- 
dred questions on the maps. 

Notwithstanding the extensive circulation of the works by 
this author, it is confidently believed this work is destined to an 
equally extended popularity. 

It also forms an excellent introduction to the First Book of 
History, by the same author. 


For sale by the Booksellers generally. tf Aug, 2. 





TO INVALIDS. 
M&*. MOTT and MISSES HUNT, Female Physicians, 


would respectfully give notice to the ladies of Boston and 
Vicinity, that they still continue to attend to all diseases incident 
to the Female frame, at their residence No. 1 Spring street, cor- 
ner of Leverett street, Boston. Diseases of Children particu- 
larly attended to. 
The patent Medicated Champoo Baths will be administered 
to ladies at any hour of the day. Hours for seeing patients, 
from 9 in the morning until 6 in the evening. §3m—Aug. 2. 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


ERSONS about purchasing Paper Hangings, are respect- 

fully invited to call at the Manufactory and Warehouse, at 
the corner of Salem and Endicott streets, where they may rely 
upon obtaining a good article for their money. 

N. B.—We have a number of experienced-paper hangers in 
our employ, and will thanktully receive and promptly execute 
any orders for papering that our friends and the public may be 
pleased to favor us with. A share of patronage is respectful 
solicited. SPEAR & MERKIAM. 

James E, Spear, : 

Orts MeRR1AM. 4m June 14 





N. ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 


J F. FOSTER, AGEnrT, invites those who desire an ef- 
e fectual remedy for the dangerous and distressing disease 
of RUPTURE, to call at his residence, 305 Washington St., 
(opposite 264) up stairs, entrance in the rear; where he is in 
coustant attendance to adapt his ‘Trusses to the particular case 
of the patient. All individuals can see him alone at any time, 
at the above place. He has for eighteen years past been en- 
gaged in the manufacture and making use of these instruments, 
and has applied six hundred to persons within two years. Al- 
though he has not followed it steadily and exclusively, he has 
made them for himself for eighteen years past, and for individ- 
uals to whom he is at liberty to refer. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses more or less, that 
have been offered to the public for the twenty years past, from 
different patent manufactories. he is now able to decide, after 
examining the rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all 
the different cases that occur; he has on hand as good Trusses, 
and will furnish any kind of Truss as cheap as can be had else- 
where. Any person that purchases a Truss at this establish- 
ment, if it dyes not suit, can exchange until they are well suited, 
without extra charge. 

J. F.F. manufactures as many as twenty different kinds of 
Trusses, among which are the Pateni Elastic Spring Trusses, 
with spring pads ; ‘I'russes without steel springs (these give re- 
lief in all cases of rupture, and in a large portion produce a per- 
fect cure—they can be wora day and night); Improved Hinge 
and Pivot Truss ; Umbilical Spring ‘Trusses, made in four dif- 
ferent ways; Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses for 
Prolapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled with a de- 
cant of the rectum can ride on horseback with perfect ease and 
safety. Mr. F. also makes Trusses for the Prolapsus Uteri, 
which have answered ia cases where pessaries have failed — 
Suspensory Trusses, Knee Caps and Back Boards are always 
kept on hand. Asa matter of convenience, and not of specu- 
lation, the undersigned will keep on hand the following kinds 
from other manufactories, which they can have: if his do not 
suit them after a fair trial, they can exchange for any of them; 
Dr. Hull’s ; Read’s Spiral Truss; Randall’s do; Farr’s do; 
Salmon’s Bal and Socket; Sherman’s Patent; French do. ; 
Marsh’s Improved ‘Truss; Bateman’s do.; Shaker’s Rocking 
Trusses; Heintzleman’s India Rubber Pad, made in Philavel- 
phia; Ivory turned Pad Trusses; Stone’s do., double and sin- 
gle; also 'I'russes for children, of all sizes. 

The subscrier makes and keeps cn band Shoes for deform- 
ed and crooked feet, and is doing this every week, for children 
aud infauts ia this city, and from out of the city. Specimens of 


his workmanskip may be seen at the Manufactory. 
Mr. F. will wait on individuals at their houses, when prefer- 
red ; he takes measure of isfants at any age, and makes Trusses 








for both double and single ruptures, which may be worn Without 
pain or inconvenience, and which in many cases will produce a 
perfect cure, in the space of six or twelve weeks, in such little 
children ; he bas had occasion to make a number of late, the 
fathers and mothers of whom he will refer to, as well as the phy. 
sicians by whom they were recommended to Mr. Foster. 
Individuals in this city have been cured of their complaing 
by wearing Trusses of his meke for six or twelve months, so as 
to be able to leave them off; although some prefer never tg 
leave off a Truss entirely, after having once worn one, as the 
inconvenience is but trifling. A good Elastic Spring Truss 


ble than the suspenders. Some of the individuals on whom 
cures have been effected, he is at liberty to referto. He Jike 


knewn to any one except when he is permitted to refer jo them 


cases known. 

Trusses repaired at the shortest notice. 

((> Ladies wishing for any of these instruments wil] be wait 
ed upon by MRS. FOSTER, at any of their homes, or at the 
above place. J. FREDERICK FOSTER, Agent, 


CERTIFICATE FROM DR WARREN. 
Boston, Jan. 7th, 1835, 
Having had occasion to observe that some persons afflicted 
with Hernia have suffered much from the want of a skilfal work. 
man in accommodating Trusses to the peculiarities of theip 
cases, I have taken pains to inform says of the competency 


death of Mr. Beato. After some months of observation of 
his work, I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 
with the manufacture of these instruments, and 
commodating them to the variety of cases which occur. 1 feel 
myself, therefore, called on to recommend him to my profes. 
sional brethren and to the public, as a person well qualified to 
supply their wants in regard to these important articles. 
arch 8. eop JOHN C. WARREN, 





PISCATAQUA BOTANIC INFIRMARY, 
Portsmoutn, N. H. 
R. CHARLES HOLMAN would respectfully annou 

D his friends and the public, that he acmmnanen inom 
ing the large and spacious Mansion House of the late Edwarg 
Cutts, Esq., situated upon the main road leading from Ports. 
mouth to l’iscataqua Bridge, about one mile from the compact 
part of the former, fora BOTANIC INFIRMARY. 

To those acquainted with this splendid mansion, nothing need 
be said in favor of its many seid, cochtnodiinds apariments, its 
healthy and romantic situation, its extensive and beautiful 


having admired this pleasant establishment, he would say, that 
situated upon the Piscataqua, it commands a prospect of the 
many and admired natura! beauties of that noble river ; taki 

in as it were, at one dioramic view, the town with its publie 
buildings, and its various streets, the harbor unsurpassed in the 
world, studded with shipping and islands, the Navy Yard with 
its public works, the lights directing the entrance of the harbor: 
Forts Washington, Sullivan, and Constitution, defending the 
same ; and the deep blue sea, with many islands beautifully 
resting upon its bosom; while towards the interior the prospect 
is bounded only by the far distant Kearsarge and Mount Wash. 
ington. The situation of the Infirmary offers to the invalid all 
the advantages of the town and country—the busile, excitement, 
and sea breezes of the one, and the green fields, retirement, and 


tice, as to promise to the afflictec with disease or lameness, all 
that comfort their circumstances will admit, and that prospect 
of speedy restoration to health and strength which his wel} 
known vegetable medicines almost invariably insure. 

For all particulars, or for professional services, call at Dp, 
CHARLES HOLMAN’S Botanic Store, corner of Daniel and 
Peuhallow streets, Portsmouth, N. H , where may be found a 
large and extensive assortment of Pure Vegetable Medicine. 


lowing, viz. :— 
_ NATURE’S GRAND RESTORATIVE. 

This valuable vegetable medicine stands unrivalled for the 
following complaints, viz.: Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Diseased 
Liver, Bilious Disorders, Dropsy, pv tay Costiveness, Worms, 
and Loss of Appetite ; and by cleansing the stomach and bow 
els, cures pains in the side, stomach, and breast, colds and 
coughs of long standing, hoarseness, shortness of breath, ner 
vous complaints, &c., which is frequently the effect of disease, 





y | chondrical Affections, 


Its virtues surpass anything heretofore known in removing 8k 
Vitus’ Dance ; two bottles have been known to cure this afflict 
ing disease, after having baffled every exertion for four years. 
It has @ most powerful influence in removing nervous com} 
plaints. f 
that it may be administered to the infant with safety. 
Atso—Holman’s Itch Ointment—Holman’s Jaundice Pow. 
ders—Holman’s Vegetable Wash—Vegetable Stomach Pow 
ders—Holman’s Bone Ointment—Holman’s Syrup for Purify. 
ng the Blood—Vegetable Elixir, or Rheumatic Drops—Fire 
Elm Bark for Poultices—Superfine Flour of Elm Bark, &e., 
&e. une 21 





BREWVCLYS 

Of every description, executed with neatness, and on reasonable 
terms, at Zion’s Heraty Orrice, 19 Washington Street, viz. 
Books ; Lanets—such as Apothecaries’, 
Pampniets—such as Sermons, Tack Manufacturers’, Shoe 

Addresses, Catalogues, &c. ; Manufacturers’, &c. &c. ; 
HanpriLts ; Bianxs—Deeds, Mort ages, Re 
SHorsitus eA ceipts, Certificates, Warrants, 
Carps—on plain or enamelled Tax Bills, &c. &c. 

surface ; 


XP Orders from the Country promptly attended to. 


DR. KINGLEY’S UNIVERSAL FAMILY 
PILLS. 


The most safe, anand and economical remedy for dis- 


eases of the Human Constitution, that has ever been 
discovered, 


ee ESE Pills are composed entirely of materials extracted 
from Medicinal Plants, and are warranted not to contaia 
one particle of mercury, or any mineral substance. 

Dr. Kingley has spent much time in experimenting with dif- 
ferent —— medicines, for diseases of the human constitu 
tion; and now offers his Universal Family Pills, as the best, 
most convenient, and cheapest medicine that can be prepared 
for general use. 

They are mild and pleasant in their operation, and convey 
almost immediate conviction of their utility from the first dose. 
They can be taken with safety by persons of any age ; and the 
feeble, the infirm, the nervous, and delicate, are strengthened 
by their operation, because they clear the system of bad hu- 
mors, quiet nervous irritableness and restlessness from whatever 
source, and invariably produce sound sleep. 

The Family Pills are a sure remedy for Jaundice, Sick and 
Nervous Headache, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Sickness of the 
Stomach, Heartburn, all Bilious Complaints, Fevers of all 
kinds, and if taken at the commencement will invariably check 
their progress, and save the patient from a protracted and dan 
gerous sickness. ‘They are invaluable in Nervous and Hypo- 
oss of Appetite, &c. &c. 

_ These Pills are put up in neat boxes of two sizes; the small 
size contains 25 Pills, and the retail price is 25 cents ; the large 
contains 60 Pills, and the price is 50 cents. 

(c= PALMER, JONES & BLAKE, No. 44 Hanover street, 
Boston, have been appointed Agents for the above Pills for the 
New England States. 

Sold also by WM. BROWN, Washington street, Boston; 
JOSHUA HUBBARD, Lowell; W, & E. B. COE, re Hy 
ter. Feb. 1. 








N. THOMSON, Vcokbinder and Publisher, 38 Com- 
e hill, (entrance in Franklin Avenue.) 
All kinds of Bmnding done with elegance and promptness. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 
L= Wanted, as above, 15 or 20 active and intelligent men 
to obtain subscriptions, in the several States, for a new and 
highly interesting work. April 19. 





AVID PALMER has taken a Store in Hanover street, No. 
AY 136, where he has for sale a good assortment of ENGLISIL 
GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES, which he will sell very low 
for cash. He invites his friends and the public to call and ex- 
amine. 
ALso, a store in Blackstone and Endicott streets, two doors 
North of Hanover street, where he has a large assortment of 
Boots and Shves, wholesale and retail. t Oct. 1. 





WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES 
Cy, all descriptions, by the package or single pair, on 

hand and for sale at No. 14 Dock Square, (opposite Fan- 
cuil Hali,) Boston, by WHITTIER & WARREN. 








TERMS OF THE HERALD. 





if paid within two weeks from the time of subscribmg. If pay- 
ment is neglected after this, $2.50 will be charged, and $3.00 
if not paid at the close of the year. 

2. Allsubscriptions discontinued at the expiration of eightees 
months, unless paid. 

3. All the travelling preachers in the New England, Maine, 
and New Hampshire Conferences are authorized agents, (0 
whom payment may be made. 

4. Ail Communications on business, or designed fur publica 
tion, should be addressed to the Editor, post paid, unless com 
taining $10.00, or five subscribers. 


involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of he 
writers. 

We wich agents to be particular to write the names of sub 
scribers, and the name of the post office to which papers are t@ 
be sent, in such a mamner that there canke no misunderstanding 





or mistake. 


wise informs individuals he will not make their complain — 


, 


—it being a misfortune, and young persons do not want their 


grounds, its wide and enchanting prospects but to those not _ 
! 


pure air of the other. But while speaking of the external beau. | 
ties and advantages of the Infirmary, he would not be unmind. 
ful of what it should be internally ; and he would observe, not _ 
in the spirit of boasting, that _a successful practice of more than 
a quarter of a century, as a Botanic Physician, should give him _ 
such experience and confidence in the Botanic system of prec 


Among his very extensive assortment may be named the fol | 


made as it ought to be, and well fitted, would be no more troy, 
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of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficiency occasioned by the © 


ingenious in ae. | 
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Itis pleasant to take, and in its operation so much 80, | 
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1. The TleRALp is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, * 


5. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters ’ 
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FOR ZION’S HERAL 
A TEMPERANCE F. 


In the delightful little village of Alv 
about two miles from the drunken tow 
a large and splendid mansion, with a s 
in front, and a highly cultivated garden 
is nothing either in the size or appea 
to make it an object of particular rem 
but to the simple and artless villagers 
painful, thrilling associations. As th 
walks of business or pleasure, they in 
inwardly exclaim, * Poor Miss 
she loved gin so.”—The following fa 
cause of their emotion. 

A few years since, that house was c 
ing-school, which sustained the chi 
bestin the county of Hants. Its instr 
able young lady, of soft and polished m 
ucation, and intellectual powers of the 
endowments, joined with the most u 
secured her the most ample patronage 
ed by her reputation came in from the 
the surrounding country, and those w 
attracted, were secured by her worth. 
of prosperity shone upon her sunny pa 
pered, that hers was to be an unming] 
the clear sunshine of the loveliest mo 
by the gloom of the angry tempest, a 
pects blighted, ere the hand of enjo 
them. At least it was so in this case ; 
shouting her name to the multitude, ¢ 
a worm, which in the destinies of fate 
her happiness to the very core. It v 
to drink wine, spirits, &c., at partie 
fashion, our instructress learned to lor 


still. Little by little, her scholars w 
bitter tones of complaint were substit 


strains of eulogy—her pupils began 
lishment. Still she persevered in the s 
dulging her fatal love for gin, until 
into her school room, and at once exh 
tion and explained the hitherto unknov 
vious neglect. Almost immediately, 
peared like the grey mist before the si 
gone—she was dependent. 

Her friends, almost broken-hearted, 
lated and entreated her to break off th 
she had formed, and succeeded in ext! 
abstinence from the devoted victim. . 
procured for her, and for a time she 
promise,—but alas! the fatal spell ha 
it still held her as by magic charm, 
means of gratification returned, she re 
a secoml time became a drunkard. 

A few years rolled away, and the 1 
was almost forgotten at Alverstoke. 
one knew whither,—when one day, 
poverty-stricken female, clothed in a 
pelisse, rapped at the door of the alt 
admission as a pauper. The keeper, 
ed to admit strangers without an orde 
of the parish, bade her call the next | 
seers would be present; but struck 
misery of her appearance, he gave | 
ply her immediate necessities. In _ 
was seen in an.adjoining tavern, 
eight pence for gin; from thence she 
and unfrequented alley, threw her w 
the hard stones, and slept the drunk: 
ing. Upon rising from her comfortle 
again to the house of death, and laid 
the shilling for more of the deadly d 
pointed hour she stood before the p 
were they astonished, upon discove 
drunkard, this living mass of filth an 
amiable, lovely and interesting Mis’ 
mistress of Alverstoke Seminary! Y 
so completely had she become imbru 
power of gin, that scarcely any tra 
former beauty and intelligence—she 
ruins. It only reinains to be told th: 
came her home, and that ina short ti 
fed upon her bloated form under the 
church-yard. 

Thus fell youth, beauty, learning 
male loveliness. Seduced by the s 
ion, she unwarily stepped into the 
the fluttering fly under the torture 
the fatal web entangled her, and sh 
victim to the shrine of alcohol. 

Boston, July, 1837. 








FOR ZION’S HERA 
THE DOCTRINE OF H 
NO. XII. 
Mr. Eprrorn—To be saved fr« 
that we are saved from envy. 

pain, uneasiness, mortification, 
cited by the sight of another’s s 
cess, accompanied with some de 
is opposed to that quiet, undistu: 
ed state of mind, which St. Pau 
mends, and of which he so ofter 
learned,” says the apostle, “in 
am, therewith to be content.” |] 
to feel pain or uneasiness, becau 
ed superior privileges to himse 
tent with such things as ye have 
1 will never leave thee, nor fors 
mon represents it as being wo 
anger. “ Wrath is cruel, and a 
but who is able to stand before | 
associated with the principal sin 
Bible. “He is proud, knowing 1 
about questions and strifes of we 
eth envy, strife, railings, evil su 
ing in malice and envy, hateful, 
other.” “Full of envy, murder, | 
&c. It is said that through thi: 
life and glory,” was delivered int 
to suffer an “ignominious death 
that for envy they had deliver 





* It may be said that Jesus was de 
of his murderers through malice ¢ 
should be remembered that both of 
originate from envy. 





